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By  F.  Lamar  Clement,  Director 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 

Conservationists  all  over  the  nation  are  faced  with  two  problems  of  major 
importance  this  coming  year  of  1959,  to  wit:  The  explosive  expansion  of 
our  population  and  industrial  development  will  mean  constant  encroachment 
of  the  two  on  our  public  domain  or  wildlife  habitat.  This  is  not  only  threatening 
our  wildlife  but  also  shrinking  our  recreational  areas. 

With  such  a  situation  ever  on  the  increase,  our  sportsmen,  who  seek  recrea- 
tion in  the  outdoors,  will  have  to  look  to  the  landowners  for  the  use  of  their 
lands  and  out  of  consequence  it  will  be  necessary  for  every  sportsman  to  excer- 
cise  the  utmost  courtesy  towards  the  farmer  and  landowner 
in  order  to  gain  access  to  his  lands  and  win  his  confidence 
and  cooperation.  This,  it  appears  to  most  conservationists, 
is  the  only  way  in  which  the  problem  of  population  and 
industrial  expansion  is  going  to  be  met  and  it  is  indeed 
a  challenge  to  the  outdoor  lovers  of  this  country. 


So  let  us  make  a  resolution  for  the  year  1959  to  treat 
I  the  landowner,  upon  whose  lands  we  have  been  permitted 
to  hunt,  with  respect,  courtesy  and  cooperation  in  order 
that  we  may  woo  his  friendship  and  understanding. 

Let   us   resolve   that  the   days  of  litterbugging,   fence 
F.  lamar  clement  cutting,    brush   fire   lighting   and   the   like   are   over  if  we 
intend  to  continue  harvesting  our  wildlife  crop. 

In  using  the  term  "litterbugging"  we  do  not  merely  refer  to  the  landsman. 
Although  it  is  always  not  so  evident  as  a  brush  or  forest  fire  which  destroys 
wildlife,  the  pollution  of  small  lakes  and  streams  is  equally  as  fatal  to  aquatic 
life.  Moreover,  the  aquatic  litterbug  who  pollutes  the  stream  reaps  only  the  har- 
vest of  his  discourtesy  and  lack  of  consideration  for  the  other  fellow  ...  no 
more  fish! 

However,  this  courtesy  towards  the  other  fellow  should  not  only  be  confined 
to  hunting  and  fishing,  but  also  on  the  road  and  in  the  water,  while  pursuing 
such  recreational  sports  as  water  skiing,  motor  boating  and  automobile  drivins. 
Courtesy,  we  will  find,  is  only  common  sense.  When  there's  no  elbow  room 
one  must  learn  to  be  courteous  and  from  a  recreational  standpoint  the  elbow 
room  is  shrinking. 

And  while  we  are  speaking  of  elbow  room,  there  is  another  problem 
which  confronts  the  wildlife  and  recreational  picture.  With  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion we  will  be  forced  to  put  more  people  to  work.  Already  economists  are 
talking  of  a  twenty-hour  week  to  come  in  order  to  allow  more  people  to  work. 
This  will  be  perhaps  a  good  thing,  but  what  recreation  will  these  people  seek 
when  afforded  this  additional  leisure?  The  answer  is,  of  course,  simple  .  .  .  they 
will  travel  by  car  .  .  .  fish,  hunt,  go  motorboating  and  seek  outdoor  recreation 
of  all  kinds.  The  rule  of  the  day  will  have  to  be  courtesy  and  consideration 
towards  the  other  fellow  ...  it  will  HAVE  to  be! 


Let's  get  into  practice  NOW! 


K 


Leslie  L.  Glasgow 

Professor  of  Forestry  L.S.U. 
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Timberdoodle  is  the  name  commonly  given  to 
woodcock  in  North  Louisiana,  but  throughout 
the  lower  part  of  the  state  it  may  be  referred 
to  as  "Becasse  de  Nuit"  or  "Becasse  de  Bois,"  but 
generally  just  plain  "Bee." 

Because  it  has  a  pronounced  odor  and  lies  close 
before  a  dog  and  because  the  flushed  bird  presents 
a  difficult  target  to  the  hunter,  the  woodcock  is  re- 
garded by  many  sportsmen  as  one  of  the  finest  game 
birds  in  eastern  North  America.  Woodcock  have  not 
been  so  popular  in  Louisiana  as  elsewhere;  but  with 
the  decrease  in  the  bobwhite  they  have  become  more 
important  to  Louisiana  hunters  who  employ  dogs.  Al- 
though there  are  a  few  exceptions,  most  people  who 


formerly  punished  dogs  for  pointing  woodcock,  now 
encourage  them  to  do  so. 

The  woodcock  is  uncommon  as  a  summer  resident 
in  Louisiana,  but  during  the  winter  migratory  birds 
are  found  in  great  concentrations.  Although  it  is  one  of 
America's  famous  game  birds  and  occurs  in  great 
abundance  in  Louisiana  during  the  legal  gunning  sea- 
son,  only  a  few  are  killed  annually  in   the  state. 

Because  of  its  secretive  habits,  the  woodcock  has  not 
been  studied  as  intensively  as  most  birds;  therefore  it 
is  often  called  a  bird  of  mystery.  Few  urban  residents 
of  Louisiana  have  seen  the  bird  and  many  rural  people 
do  not  recognize  it.  On  different  occasions  when  the 
writer  attempted  to  secure  information  about  wood- 
cock from  people  living  in  the  heart  of  an  area  of  winter 
concentration  he  was  told  in  answer  to  his  queries, 
"I  don't  know  what  a  woodcock  is,"  or  "There  are 
none  around  here."  In  the  wide  alluvial  river  bottoms 
of  Louisiana  woodcock  hide  in  dense  cover  of  brush, 
briars,  weeds  and  vines  during  the  daytime.  The  cover 
is  normally  so  dense  that  only  the  most  rugged  and 
avid  hunter  pushes  through  it  for  the  legal  limit  of 
four  birds  per  day.  In  upland  pinelands  woodcock 
frequent  the  branch  bottoms  and  "begalls"  where  hunt- 
ing is  much  easier  and  more  pleasant.  At  dusk  the 
birds  fly  to  nocturnal  feeding  sites,  where  they  re- 
main throughout  the  night,  returning  to  the  thickets 
at  dawn.  The  twilight  flights,  which  are  swift  and 
erratic,  are  made  at  low  elevations  at  a  time  when 
visibility  is  poor  and  relatively  few  people  are  afield. 
Therefore  few  woodcock  are  seen  except  by  hunters 
or  by  residents  living  in  the  vicinity  of  a  nocturnal 
feeding  site  or  perchance  by  a  motorist  as  a  bird 
flies  across  the  highway  at  dusk. 

The  arrival  of  cold  weather  in  October  on  the  main 
breeding  areas  from  Minnesota  to  Nova  Scotia  liter- 
ally sweeps  woodcock  out  of  their  summer  range. 
The  speed  of  migration  varies  with  the  severity  of 
the  weather.  Woodcock  may  spend  from  four  to  six 
weeks  on  their  journey  to  Louisiana.  A  few  migratory 
birds  appear  in  Louisiana  in  late  October,  but  many 
more  woodcock  arrive  in  the  state  by  the  end  of  No- 
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vember.  By  the  middle  of  December,  when  the  peak 
winter  population  is  reached,  they  are  very  abundant. 
Woodcock  remain  with  us  for  only  a  short  time.  If 
mild  weather  prevails  through  the  winter,  they  begin 
their  northward  migration  the  last  week  in  January, 
but  in  cold  winters  they  may  remain  until  the  second 
or  third  week  of  February.  Although  a  few  stragglers 
are  found  after  that  date,  no  large  groups  have  been 
reported  in  South  Louisiana  after  March  1.  Avoyelles, 
St.  Landry,  Pointe  Coupee  and  Iberville  Parishes  prob- 
ably harbor  more  wintering  woodcock  than  any  other 
area  of  equal  size  in  North  America.  Large  numbers 
are  often  found  in  the  pine  lands  of  west-central  Lou- 
isiana and  southeast  Louisiana.  On  a  few  occasions 
since  1950  the  writer  has  seen  as  many  as  400  wood- 
cock per  day  in  areas  adjacent  to  the  Atchafalaya 
Swamp. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  woodcock  are  its 
adaptations  for  probing  with  its  long  beak  two  to 
three  inches  in  the  ground  for  earthworms.  Although 
the  lower  part  of  the  beak  is  rigid,  the  tip  of  the 
upper  section  can  be  opened  to  grasp  worms  which 
are  extracted  from  the  soil.  No  one  seems  to  be  sure 
how  the  birds  locate  the  worms,  but  it  is  the  writer's 
opinion  that  they  hear  them  and  then  start  probing 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  earthworms'  noise  until  they  are 
located.  When  the  ground  is  saturated  and  many  worms 
are  on  the  surface,  woodcock  do  not  probe  for  food. 
Feeding  is  common  during  the  day,  but  most  of  it  is 
done  at  night.  Woodcock  will  consume  more  than  their 
own  weight  in  earthworms  each  day. 

Although  woodcock  do  not  gather  in  organized 
flocks,  large  numbers  congregate  in  the  same  nocturn- 
al feeding  field.  Birds  arrive  in  the  fields  within  a 
10-minute  period  at  dusk,  feed  until  about  10:30  p.m., 
then  rest  until  about  3:30  a.m.  when  feeding  is  resumed. 
They  feed  until  daylight  and  then  return  to  their  day- 
time cover.  The  number  coming  to  a  field  varies 
with  weather  conditions  and  nocturnal  illumination.  It 
is  possible  for  an  experienced  person  to  accurately 
predict  not  only  what  time  birds  will  appear  in  a  field 
but  also   approximately   how   many   will   be   there. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  characteristics  of  the 
woodcock  is  the  courtship  display  of  the  male,  which 
is  carried  out  on  a  small  open  area  called  a  singing 
ground.  These  singing  sites  are  generally  located  in 
small,  rather  bare  openings  in  weedy  pastures,  corn 
fields,  fallow  fields  or  brushy  thickets. 

Although  a  few  males  sing  in  December,  the  in- 
tensity of  courtship  increases  as  the  season  progresses 
so  that  on  bright,  warm,  calm  evenings  in  late  Janu- 
ary one  may  hear  many  birds  singing.  These  twilight 
flights  are  made  at  dawn  and  dusk  and  occasionally 
on  moonlight  nights.  The  male  flies  from  the  daytime 
cover  to  the  singing  site,  walks  or  struts  around  over 
a  small  area  and  utters  a  "beeping"  nasal-sounding 
vocal  call.  After  uttering  this  call  10  to  15  times, 
the  cock  flies  into  the  air,  climbing  and  circling  until 
he  reaches  a  height  of  250  to  300  feet.  Upon  reaching 
a  peak  he  descends  gradually  in  wide,  sweeping  circles 
and  when  30  to  50  feet  high  plummets  to  the  earth, 
alighting  on  the  same  singing  site,  often  on  the  same 
square  foot  of  ground.  During  aerial  flights  an  unusual 
whistling  or  twittering  noise  is  made  by  the  three 
outer  notched  primary  wing  feathers.  When  these 
three    feathers    are    removed,    the   woodcock   flies    as 


silently  as  an  owl.  The  spectacular  courtship  display 
by  the  male  attracts  females  to  the  singing  ground 
where  mating  takes  place. 

Nesting  in  Louisiana  is  rare;  however,  definite  breed- 
ing records  have  been  established  in  Vernon,  Natchi- 
toches, Rapides,  DeSoto,  Madison  and  St.  Tammany 
Parishes.  The  nest  is  merely  a  shallow  depression  in 
the  ground  in  which  four  buff-colored  eggs  are  incu- 
bated by  the  female  for  21  days.  The  female  broods 
the  young  and  feigns  injury  when  disturbed.  The 
woodcock  is  probably  our  earliest  nester.  Eggs  and 
young  have  been  sighted  in  late  January  and  early 
February  with  most  flightless  chicks  appearing  in  late 
March  and  early  April.  Young  chicks  mature  rapid- 
ly, reaching  flight  age  at  15  days  and  almost  adult 
size  in  25  days. 

Approximately  8300  woodcock  have  been  banded  in 
Louisiana.  About  one-fourth  were  banded  by  biologists 
of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
and  three-fourths  by  Game  Management  students  in  the 
Louisiana  State  University  School  of  Forestry.  About 
300  woodcock  were  banded  by  Messers  Merovka,  Mc- 
Ilhenny  and  Norris.  This  combined  banding  is  several 
times  that  of  all  other  woodcock  banders  in  North 
America.  Most  of  the  banding  was  done  in  St.  Lan- 
dry,  Pointe   Coupee   and    Iberville   Parishes. 

Less  than  two  percent  (151)  of  the  8,000  bands 
were  recovered  out  of  state.  As  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying map,  most  of  these  bands  were  returned 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States,  with 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  hunters  reporting  over  44  per- 
cent of  them.  One  hundred  forty-eight  woodcock  were 
recaptured  alive  in  Louisiana  and  released  at  the 
banding  site  one  or  more  years  after  banding.  Of  the 
148  birds,  114  were  recaptured  in  the  original  band- 
ing field  or  adjoining  field,  indicating  that  many  re- 
turn to  the  same  wintering  site  each  year.  Similarly  it 
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has  been  shown  that  many  woodcock  return  annually 
to  the  same  small  singing  ground  in  the  northern  states. 

Among  the  interesting  recoveries  during  banding 
activities  in  Louisiana  was  one  female  that  was  cap- 
tured three  consecutive  winters  in  the  same  field.  A 
male  woodcock  was  caught  five  times  in  the  same  field 
over  a  two-year  period.  One  female  was  recaptured 
three  seasons  later  and  again  four  seasons  later  in  the 
original  banding  field.  Approximately  nine  percent  of 
the  birds  were  caught  a  second  time  during  the  season 
of  banding. 

The  sex  ratio  of  woodcock  at  hatching  is  equal,  but 
the  sex  ratio  for  woodcock  banded  in  Louisiana  was 
70  males  to  each  100  females.  This  ratio  is  unusual 
because  in  most  species  of  birds  there  are  more  males 
than  females.  Sex  is  determined  by  measuring  the 
length  of  the  beak;  males  have  a  shorter  beak  then 
females.  One  cause  of  the  higher  mortality  rate  of 
males  may  be  that  the  conspicuous  courtship  activity 
attracts  predators.  Another  possibility  is  that  because 
of  their  small  size  males  cannot  withstand  severe 
weather  as  well  as  females. 

Annual  censuses  made  in  the  northern  states  since 
1937  indicate  that  the  woodcock  population  is  gradual- 
ly decreasing.  Reasons  for  the  decline  are  not  definitely 
known,  although  some  suppositions  have  been  made. 
Over-hunting  is  suspected  by  some  northern  game  bi- 
ologists. Since  a  pair  of  woodcock  produce  an  average 
of  2+  young  annually,  the  yearly  production  is  small. 
Naturally  they  cannot  stand  up  under  as  heavy 
hunting  pressure  as  our  bobwhite,  which  are  expected 
to  produce  10  to  12  young  per  pair.  Although  over- 
hunting  may  be  a  limiting  factor  in  northern  states, 
Louisiana  hunters  certainly  do  not  overshoot  wood- 
cock. More  birds  are  killed  illegally  in  Louisiana  than 
are  killed  legally.  Since  the  woodcock  season  in  Lou- 
isiana is  open  from  December  12  to  January  20  when 


a  large  number  of  birds  are  in  the  state,  sportsmen 
are  passing  up  some  excellent  shooting. 

Changes  in  habitat  have  been  advanced  as  a  rea- 
son for  the  decline  of  woodcock.  A  moist,  brushy 
hardwood  forested  area  containing  many  small  to 
medium-sized  clearings  is  believed  to  be  preferred 
by  woodcock  as  a  breeding  region.  On  northern  breed- 
ing grounds  many  acres  of  former  brushland  now 
support  dense,  medium-aged,  second  growth  stands  of 
timber.  When  in  brush,  these  areas  produced  many 
birds;  today  their  breeding  population  is  low. 

Drainage  and  land  clearing  have  reduced  the  acre- 
age of  good  woodcock  habitat  in  Louisiana,  while 
reforestation  of  barren  lands  has  added  habitat  in 
other  areas  of  the  state.  However,  the  loss  of  an  acre 
of  hardwoods  is  not  offset  by  the  addition  of  an  acre 
of  pineland.  It  is  likely  that  10  to  20  acres  of  pineland 
are  required  to  support  the  same  number  of  wood- 
cock as  an  acre  of  hardwoods.  Intensive  burning  and 
grazing  in  forestland  are  detrimental  to  woodcock  in 
the  South. 

The  clearing  of  land  for  agricultural,  residential, 
industrial  and  many  other  purposes  has  eliminated 
much  woodcock  habitat.  The  erection  of  millions  of 
miles  of  power  lines  as  well  as  many  other  develop- 
ments are  a  part  of  a  progressing  and  expanding  econ- 
omy. The  site  now  occupied  by  the  giant  Esso  Refin- 
ery in  Baton  Rouge  was  formerly  a  favorite  woodcock 
hunting  area.  An  elderly  resident  of  Redcross  said 
that  when  he  was  a  boy  his  mother  had  him  walk  the 
T  and  P  railroad  tracks  from  Redcross  to  Ravenswood 
each  morning,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  to  pick 
up  woodcock  that  had  been  killed  or  injured  by  flying 
into  the  maze  of  telegraph  wires.  Woodcock  do  not 
have  sharp  vision.  They  migrate  at  night  and  fly  about 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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Beau 
Brummel 


THE     CATBIRD 


Dumetella  Carolinensis 


Hannah  Yates 


The  slim,  lithe  and  dainty  Catbird  is  the  real 
Beau  Brummel  of  the  bird  world  with  slate 
gray  feathers  relieved  only  by  a  chestnut  patch 
beneath  his  tail.  He  preens  himself  constantly  until 
his  appearance  is  quite  faultless.  Being  slightly  small- 
er than  the  mocking  bird,  both  male  and  female  are 
dark  gray  above,  and  lighter  gray  beneath.  Their 
heads  are  topped  with  black  and  tail,  feet  and  bills  are 
also  black. 

It  is  fond  of  thickets,  the  edges  of  woodlands,  under- 
growth, and  also  of  cultivated  areas  and  is  even 
found  in  towns.  It  is  a  bird  of  the  bushes  and  trees 
and  does  not  fly  far  at  any  one  time  except  when  mi- 
grating. It  is  seen  as  far  north  as  southern  Canada, 
and  in  winter  as  far  south  as  Panama,  since  it  mi- 
grates southward  from  the  more  northern  parts  of 
its  range.  The  catbird  is  a  permanent  resident  in 
most  of  Louisiana  excepting  the  Gulf  Coast  region. 

To  the  watcher  there  is  always  the  pleasure  of 
variety  and  the  unexpected  about  the  friendly,  cur- 
ious and  intelligent  Catbird.  He  will  be  the  first  to 
find  the  bird  bath  in  order  to  start  the  day  off  with 
a  good  appearance,  however,  he  is  not  too  squeamish 
to  drink  from  the  same  water.  In  a  somewhat  con- 
tradictory manner  he  will  ruffle  his  feathers  and  with 
drooping  tail  and  hanging  head  he  leaves  the  bath 
suggesting  a  tousled  schoolboy  just  tumbled  out  of 
bed,  however,  he  will  retire  only  to  emerge  later  from 
the  bushes  or  undergrowth,  a  sleek  and  rollicking 
fellow. 

His  song  is  delightfully  soft  and  pleasing  at  one 
moment  and  in  the  next     he  may  break  off  into  a 


whine  which  resembles  that  of  a  disagreeable  and 
rather  petulant  cat  .  .  .  hence  the  name  Catbird.  It 
is  easy  to  attract  the  Catbird  because  it  has  more  or 
less  curiosity  about  man  and  other  animals.  It  is  an 
excellent  mimic  although  it  is  not  so  good  as  the 
mocking  bird.  Its  own  song  is  varied  and  pleasing, 
and  like  that  of  the  mocking  bird,  is  often  heard  at 
night. 

The  food  of  the  Catbird  consists  partly  of  insect 
and  partly  vegetable  food.  The  insect  portion  of  his 
diet  is  made  up  of  grasshoppers,  caterpillars,  various 
kinds  of  beetles,  ants,  bugs,  and  other  such  species  in- 
cluding spiders.  The  vegetable  part  of  its  food  consists 
of  wild  fruits  such  as  elderberries,  dogwood,  poison 
ivy  and  smilax.  The  Catbird  has  one  bad  habit  how- 
ever, he  is  extremely  fond  of  fruits  of  the  garden  such 
as  cherries  and  strawberries.  But  a  way  to  solve  this 
problem  is  to  plant  a  mulberry  tree  nearby  and  thus 
provide  a  restaurant  for  the  Catbird  and  his  other 
feathered  friends. 

The  Catbird  builds  its  nest  almost  anywhere  in  a 
thicket  either  in  a  cultivated  area  or  other  place. 
Often  near  dwellings  in  the  country  or  in  towns,  often 
in  swampy  locations.  Its  fairly  well  concealed  nest 
is  rather  bulky  in  structure,  roughly  made  of  twigs, 
grass,  weed  stalks,  leaves,  and  strips  of  paper,  lined 
with  rootlets  and  strips  of  bark.  The  eggs  are  dark 
bluish-green,  unmarked;  ordinarily  take  a  little  less 
than  two  weeks  to  hatch.  The  young  remain  in  the 
nest  for  some  time  and  are  jealously  guarded  by 
the  parents  who  will  drive  away  other  birds  that 
venture  into  the  neighborhood  and  even  attack  hu- 
mans who  approach  the  nest  too  closely. 
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CLAPPIN' 

FOR 
CLAPPERS 

Bob  Beter 

Staff  Biologist 


"Proof  of  the  Pudding."  The  results  of  this  very  short  hunt  is  indicative  of  the  fine 
hunting  to  be  had  along  the  coast  cf  the  state.  When  more  hunters  discover  the  success 
as  well  as  the  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed  while  hunting  rails,  the  gunning  pressures  on 
some  of  the  other  game  species  will    be  greatly   reduced. 


The  Louisiana  Clapper  Rail,  Rallus  longirostris 
saturatus,  is  known  by  a  variety  of  common 
names;  among  which,  the  most  familiar  in 
Louisiana,  are  marsh  hen,  salt  water  marsh  hen,  or 
prairie  hen. 

Along  the  wide  expanse  of  the  saline  Louisiana 
Gulf  Coast  this  rail  occurs  in  abundance,  although  one 
would  disbelieve  this  statement  if  he  were  to  walk 
casually  through  a  wide  expanse  of  tidal  marsh. 
Though  seldom  seen,  this  marsh  dweller  lets  its 
presence  be  known  by  its  call  which  increases  in 
crescendo,  is  gradually  taken  up  by  other  rails  nearby 
until  the  whole  marsh  reverberates  with  this  caco- 
phonous din. 

The  clapper  rail  is  more  often  than  not  seen  by 
accident  than  by  purpose.  Fishermen  frequently  see 
this  bird  scampering  along  shorelines  in  search  of 
small  crabs,  minnows,  shrimp,  snails  and  aquatic  in- 
sects. Upon  the  slightest  provocation,  it  will  dart  back 
into  the  dense  cover  of  the  marsh.  The  protective 
coloration  of  this  rail  blends  in  well  with  the  sur- 
rounding vegetation  of  wire  grass,  oyster  grass,  needle- 
rush,  and  saltwort  which  typify  the  habitats  in  which 
this  bird  dwells.  An  olivaceous  colored  back  and 
brownish  streaked  breast  makes  this  rail  almost  indis- 
tinguishable from  even  a  short  distance  away  in  its 
natural  surroundings. 

In  the  rail  family,  the  clapper  is  exceeded  in  size 
only  by  the  King  rail  which  prefers  a  fresh  water 
marsh  habitat.  On  occasion  both  of  these  birds  will 
be  found,  side  by  side,  in  brackish  marshes  where 
their  habitats  overlap. 

Getting  back  to  the  title  of  this  story,  which  holds 
more  truth  than  humor,  it  is  a  proven  fact  that  rails 
in  general  are  loath  to  fly.  A  commonly  used  method 
to  induce  flying  is  clapping.  Either  done  by  one  or 
several  individuals,  this  method  is  highly  successful  at 
times,  When  tides  are  high,  the  birds  are  commonly 


higher    elevations    than    when    the 


found    on    slightly 
tides  are  at  ebb. 

Walking  with  the  gun  in  the  crook  of  the  arm  and 
alternately  clapping  and  hollering,  it  is  possible  to 
shoot  the  limit  of  15  rails  in  a  couple  of  hours  or 
less.  Two,  three  or  more  people  walking  approximate- 
ly fifty  yards  apart  will  flush  larger  numbers  of  birds 
using  this  method  than  would  a  single  hunter.  It  is 
sometimes  disheartening  to  be  in  the  marsh  hunting 
rails  and  hearing  the  calls  of  the  clappers  all  around, 
then  going  quickly  to  a  spot  where  one  was  heard, 
and  finding  that  it  has  quickly  and  silently  "walked" 
fifty  to  one  hundred  yards  away  from  where  it  first 
called.  Time  of  day  does  not  seem  to  make  much 
difference  in  hunting  these  birds,  if  the  tide  is  at  flood. 


By  marking  the  fall  the  hunter  is  able  to  retrieve  his  rail.  A  well 
trained   retriever  would  add  appreciable  to  the  hunt. 
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Filling  the  bag  limit  is  no  problem  in  Louisiana's  coastal  marsh- 
land areas.  A  very  small  percentage  of  the  rail  populations  is  har- 
vested each  year  by  the  hunters. 

Hunting  on  an  ebb  tide  is  not  feasible  due  to  the  un- 
limited expanse  of  marsh  available  to  the  clapper  in 
which  to  roam. 

For  the  best  results  in  clapper  hunting,  a  dog  or 
dogs  should  be  used  for  flushing  and  retrieving.  It 
would  be  better  to  use  a  dog  of  the  beagle  strain  in 
areas  where  the  tidal  flats  are  encountered  and  the 


ground  is  not  too  mucky  for  him  to  roam.  A  dog  of 
this  type  would  be  more  apt  to  flush  a  bird  than 
would  a  setter  or  pointer.  Any  dog,  for  this  matter, 
which  would  keep  on  the  move  just  in  front  of  the 
hunter  would,  along  with  clapping  and  shouting,  flush 
some  birds  which  might  not  normally  fly. 

Another  method  used  in  hunting  the  clapper  rail, 
more  common  on  the  east  coast  where  tidal  fluctua- 
tions are  greater,  is  by  push-poling  a  punt  or  flat  boat 
through  the  marsh  on  high  tides  and  flushing  the  birds 
from  their  respective  niches.  This  system  is  not  used 
to  any  extent  in  the  gulf  coast  marshes  due  to  the 
moderate  variation  in  tides,  even  when  a  high  tide 
might  not  cover  the  marsh  proper. 

Still  another  method  which  sometimes  gives  moder- 
ate success  is  to  locate  and  walk  fairly  fresh  marsh 
buggy  tracks  in  the  marsh.  The  reason  for  such  de- 
pressions attracting  rails  can  be  explained  by  the  crea- 
tion of  flooded  pools  in  which  minnows,  shrimp  and 
aquatic  insects  have  become  trapped.  Also,  when  cer- 
tain emergent  aquatics  such  as  Cyperus  and  Carex  are 
mashed  into  the  marsh,  their  small  seeds  become 
readily  available  to  clappers  and  other  smaller  rails. 

Many  years  ago  when  muskrat  trapping  was  a 
thriving  business,  rails  were  considered  a  nuisance  by 
trappers.  Trappers  would  set  their  traps  in  and  near 
muskrat  runs  and  at  times  catch  a  third  as  many  rails 
as  muskrats.  Some  of  these  birds  were  eaten  by  the 
trapper  and,  no  doubt,  by  coons,  mink  and  other  pre- 
daceous  night  hunters  which  found  the  rails  in  the 
traps.  Oft  times  the  trapper  would  throw  away  those 
rails  which  he  could  not  eat  as  there  was  no  way  to 
refrigerate  or  store  them.  Perhaps  some  of  these  birds 
were  used  as  bait  to  trap  the  valuable  mink  or  cap- 
ture an  old  mossback  alligator,  both  of  whose  hides 
were  valuable  and  both  of  whom  were  serious  preda- 
tors on  the  muskrat. 

For  a  rare  treat  in  sport  and  a  gastronomic  treat 
at  the  table,  try  clapper  hunting  on  your  next  trip  to 
the  marsh. 


DEATH  CLAIMS  JOHN  MILLET 

It  is  with  deepest  regret  that  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  commission  announces  the 
death  of  John  J.  Millet,  58  years  old  of  Brusly 
who  passed  away  November  22.  Millet,  who  was 
foreman  of  Hyacinth  Control  crews,  was  an  in- 
defatigable worker  and  was  widely  acquainted 
throughout  the  State.  He  is  survived  by  his  wid- 
ow and  a  step-son  Larry  Lejeune. 


Of  the  three  thousand  kinds  of  lizards  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  world,  only  two  are  known  to  have 
poisonous  glands.  Both  are  residents  of  the  North 
American  continent. 


Rails  are  usually  reluctant  to  fly  but  may  be  encouraged   to  do 
so  by  clapping  the  hands. 


The  starling  is  known  as  the  demon-bird  in  India 
and  coolies  are  employed  to  drive  it  away,  for  the 
starling   dearly   loves   rice,    the    Indian's    staple   food. 
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Ednard  Waldo 


The  oft  repeated  question  "Where  has  all  the 
game  gone?"  was  being  asked  as  far  back  as 
sixty-eight  years  ago  if  we  may  refer  to  the 
pages  of  the  December  10,  1891  edition  of  "Forest 
and  Stream",  one  of  the  weekly  sportsmen's  journals 
of  that  era. 

The  magazine,  tabloid  size,  which  was  sent  to  E.  R. 
McDonald,  Chairman  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  by  a  former  employee,  Mrs. 
Francis  Thornton,  of  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  features 
opinions  of  sportsmen  and  commentaries  on  the  times 
in  a  sort  of  early  day  "letters  from  the  people,  also 
advertisements  for  Naptha  Launches  (price  $300), 
"guaranteed  not  to  explode;"  do-it-yourself  plans  for 
canvas  canoes  for  50£,  and  such  items  as  Imported 
Swedish  leather  jackets  at  the  nostalgic  prices  of  eight 
and  ten  dollars. 

More  important,  McDonald  points  out,  are  the 
opinions  in  the  letters  from  the  people  which  afford 
an  insight  not  only  into  what  has  happened  to  our 
game  in  the  past  but  also  draw  parallels  with  what 
does  happen  in  our  times  in  spite  of  vigilant  conserva- 
tion enforcement.  These,  he  says,  may  contain  a  valu- 
able educational  lesson  for  this  generation  and  others 
to  come. 

One  interesting  letter,  which  its  writer  Ernest  E. 
Thompson  entitles  "Where  has  all  the  game  gone?", 
reads: 

"The  blackhearts  used  to  come  to  Toronto  Bay  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  every  spring.  Once,  about  fif- 
teen years  ago,  I  killed  400  at  a  single  discharge  of 


my  double-barrelled,  but  they  don't  seem  to  come  any 
more,  somehow,"  said  an  old  sport. 

"Thirty-five  years  ago  this  fall,"  said  a  lumberman, 
"I  went  with  a  lot  of  fellows  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  on  a  steamer,  and  we  fairly  plowed  our  way 
through  ducks.  Why  we  killed  hundreds  with  our  re- 
volvers just  for  fun,  and  even  knocked  them  down 
with  sticks  and  stones." 

"What  could  you  do  with  so  many?"  I  said. 

"Do!  Why  we  never  bothered  about  them  again  af- 
ter they  fell." 

"In  1867,  I  and  two  other  fellows  discovered  a 
herd  of  200  odd  elk  yarded  up  in  the  snow,  in  Ore- 
gon. We  killed  every  one  of  them  in  a  few  hours," 
says  an  old  miner. 

"I've  seen  a  hundred  thousand  hogs  fattened  on 
wild  (Passenger)  pigeon  squabs  in  Kentucky,"  says 
an  ancient  pioneer. 

"Forty  years  ago,"  said  the  first  settler  of  Peel 
county,  Ontario,  "I  stood  by  that  rock  in  the  river, 
with  a  pitchfork,  and  pitched  out  fat  salmon  till  I 
had  a  pile  on  the  banks  nearly  as  high  as  a  man." 

"And  then?" 

"Oh,  I  took  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  best  and  left  the 
rest  to  rot.  We  all  did  it  every  spring.  But  there  has 
not  been  a  salmon  seen  here  for  ten  years  now;  it's 
a  judgment  on  us." 

"Yes,  says  an  old  ranchman,"  I've  seen  the  prairie 
north  of  the  Canadian  River  so  thickly  strewn  with 
dead  buffalo,  left  untouched  where  they  fell,  that  one 
might  have  walked  sixty  miles  on  them  without  ever 
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touching  ground." 

"These  are  only  a  few  out  of  thousands  of  well 
known  facts,  and  yet  people  keep  on  asking  'What 
has  become  of  all  the  game?'  If  they  wish  for  a  fuller 
solution  let  them  turn  to  the  department  of  this 
journal  in  which  each  sportsman  tells  of  the  size  of 
his  latest  "bag",  and  further  let  them  turn  to  the  cover 
and  advertising  pages,  and  mark  the  growing  multi- 
plicity and  perfection  of  infallible,  deadly,  wholesale 
engines  of  destruction  of  every  possible  kind;  each 
year  shows  us  something  new,  with  greater  precision, 
range,  power  and  rapidity  than  ever  before,  while  the 
luckless  wild  things  are  endowed  no  better  than  when 
a  bow  and  arrow  were  their  worst  foes.  Let  them  note 
these  facts,  I  say,  and  ask  once  more  where  has  the 
game  gone  to.  For  my  part  I  should  be  quite  contented 
to  see  the  total  abolition  of  what  is  known  as  sport 
with  the  gun.  ERNEST  E.  THOMPSON. 

<&w$t  Stmmtmitiott.  tit. 

J.  P.  DANNBFEL8EB, 

Praotioal  Gunsmith, 

Ms.  9  CHAMBERS  ST.,  K.  T. 

Gini,  ltlfl«m,  eto.,  at  lowest  Price..  Second 
band  Guns  bonght,  sold  and  exchanged.  Written  guar- 
antee given  with  every  gun.  Stocks  either  crooked  or 
straightened.  Pistol  grips  added.  Barrels  bored  to 
shoot  close  and  hard,  and  all  other  kinds  of  repairing 
executed  with  dispatch  and  warranted. 

Complete  catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp.  Agency 
for  Lyman's  Expert  Accelerating  Shotgun  Cartridges. 
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Ihe  wearer  can  defy  the  cold  with  the  thermom- 
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Drivers  and  Travelers.  A  perfect  protection 
against  cold.  Highest  grade  J lS.Ofl;  second  grade 
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LYMAN'S  RIFLE  SIGHTS. 

Bead  for  96  page  Catalogue  of  Sights  and  Rifles. 

ADDRESS 

WM.  LYMAN,  MIDDLEFIELD,.CONN. 

Another  letter  which  draws  a  parallel  with  the 
present  situation  that  is  developing  as  to  "who  owns 
the  game,  the  landowner  or  the  people?"  reads: 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  F.  M.  Gilbert  a  copy 
of  the  subjoined  resolutions,  sent  to  him  by  a  com- 
mittee  of  the   leading  sportsmen   of   Evansville: 

EVANSVILLE,    IND.,    Dec.    2,    1891. F.    M. 

Gilbert,  Esq.,  Game  Warden  First  District,  Indiana: 
At  a  meeting  tonight  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted,  and  I  herewith  present  them  to  you : 

Whereas,  We  represent  the  citizens  of  Evansville 
who  believe  in  recreation  when  possible  to  leave  our 
work,  and  we  love  gun  and  dog,  and  find  our  only 
sport  in  the  pursuit  of  quail;  and 

Whereas,  We  are  not  market  shooters,  but  shoot  on- 
ly for  our  own  pleasure  and  the  few  quail  that  our 
families  eat,  and  we  therefore  do  not  gain  any  recom- 


Racine  Automatic  Marine  Engine, 

Using  Kerosene  or  crude  oil  tor  fuel ;  or  lotercnanpe- 

able,  using  OU,  Coat  or  Wood.    1  to  15  horse   dowbt 

LAUNCHES  using  Oil,  Naphtha  or  Coal  frr  fnel 
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HUNTING  BOATS. 

Separate  Catalogue  on  application. 


pense  from  shooting;  and 

Whereas,  Matters  have  reached  such  a  pitch  among 
the  farmers  that  no  matter  how  gentlemanly  in  de- 
portment we  are,  we  are  ordered  off  (often  with 
curses  and  all  kinds  of  foul  abuse)  from  nearly  every 
farm  in  this  section,  and  it  has  become  impossible  to 
realize  any  enjoyment  from  our  guns  and  dogs;  and 

Whereas,  We  learn  and  firmly  believe  that  the 
farmers  keep  us  from  shooting  the  game  (which  is 
the  property  of  the  State  and  not  theirs)  in  order  to 
themselves  kill  it,  contrary  to  law,  and  sell  it;  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  call  on  you  to  do  your  duty  as 
Game  Warden,  and  arrest  and  cause  to  be  prosecuted 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  law,  every  farmer  who  brings 
in  netted  or  trapped  quail,  or  quail  taken  in  any  illegal 
manner  against  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 
That  we  call  on  you  to  cause  to  be  prosecuted  the 
proprietor  of  any  store,  grocery,  provision  store  or 
restaurant  that  sells  or  offers  for  sale  any  quail  illegally 
taken.  That  we  call  on  you  to  prosecute  any  express 
company,  steamboat,  railway  company  or  common 
carrier  of  any  kind  that  shall  take  game  of  any  kind 
out  of  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

We  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  assist  you  by  any 
means  in  our  power. 

Respectfully, 
ED.  L.  DURHAM, 
Secretary  pro  tern. 
J.  F.  KNIGHT,  President  pro  tern. 

In  its  editorial  pages,  Forest  and  Stream  also  proved 
itself  to  be  a  vigilant  crusader  for  conservation.  We 
do  not  know  the  outcome  of  the  litigation  against  the 
world-famous  mecca  for  epicures  (Delmonico's)  how- 
ever, it  does  bring  out  one  salient  point  .  .  .  sixty- 
eight  years  ago  the  public  was  beginning  to  realize 
that  our  wildlife  was  not  inexhaustible  and  far-sighted 
editors  were  beginning  to  back  them  up,  McDonald 
points  out. 

In  its  editorial,  "Those  Delmonico  Woodcock",  For- 
est and  Stream,  on  December  10,  1891,  says,  to  wit: 

"Some  eighteen  months  ago,  in  July,  1890,  Dr.  Wil- 
led: Kidd,  the  game  protector  of  the  district  in  which 
New  York  city  is  included,  visited  Delmonico's  restau- 
rant and  found  that  woodcock  were  then  served  there, 
out  of  season.  He  promptly  put  the  case  into  the  hands 
of  District  Attorney  Piatt,  of  Westchester  county.  Mr. 
Piatt  manifested  a  willingness  to  do  his  duty  as  a  pub- 
lic officer  with  alacrity  and  dispatch.  This  willingness 
mysteriously  gave  way  to  reluctance  and  the  alacrity  to 
procrastination,  and  the  dispatch  in  turn  to  innocuous 
inaction.  Not  even  were  the  papers  served.  At  length, 
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since  District  Attorney  Piatt  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Ver- 
plank,  were  so  crowded  with  work  that  they  could  not 
attend  to  the  Delmonico  case,  the  protector  employed 
as  outside  counsel  Judge  Nelson  H.  Baker.  Judge  Ba- 
ker was  for  an  immediate,  aggressive  and  uncompro- 
mising prosecution  of  the  case.  In  due  course  of  time 
Judge  Baker  was  so  overwhelmed  with  other  business 
that  he  really  could  not  give  any  time  to  the  Delmonico 
case.  The  papers  were  still  not  served.  Protector  Kidd 
then  transferred  the  case  to  New  York  county,  and 
gave  it  to  District  Attorney  Nicoll.  This  was  done,  we 
believe,  at  the  close  of  last  year,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  1891.  For  some  reason  the  case  has  not  been  tried, 
and  this  is  the  more  worthy  of  note  because  the  evi- 
dence is  said  to  be  very  clear,  and  the  District  At- 
torney is  believed  to  have  a  perfectly  good  case.  We 
understand  that  the  last  stay  of  proceedings  secured 
by  the  defendants  will  expire  today;  and  we  shall 
watch  with  much  interest  the  further  progress  (or  de- 
lay)  of  the  case. 

All  of  this  was  a  good  sixty-eight  years  ago  and 
might  well  be  regarded  as  water  over  the  dam  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  years  of  conservation  education 
and  enforcement  have  not  changed  the  nature  of  cer- 
tain individuals  and  their  inborn  urge  to  slaughter 
wildlife  for  pleasure  or  profit. 

Witness  the  case  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  captains 
of  three  shrimp  luggers,  in  Louisiana  some  time  ago, 
who  set  out  to  invade  the  Pass-a-Loutre  game  refuge 
and  slaughter  boatloads  of  deer  and  offer  them  for 
sale.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  conspiracy  was 
foiled  by  game  agents  of  the  law  enforcement  divi- 
sion of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  com- 
mission and  the  culprits  brought  to  justice. 

Then  again  we  have  the  case  of  eleven  Alabama 
men  who  were  arrested  in  possession  of  188  ducks  in 
an  unsuspected  foray,  by  game  agents  when  they 
swooped  down  on  the  hunters  in  one  of  the  commis- 
sion's patrol  planes  on  North  Island  in  the  Chandeleur 
group  in  Mississippi  sound.  The  men  were  members 
of  a  party  of  well  to  do,  well  educated  men  who  had 
gone  into  the  area  on  their  110-foot  yacht  and  set 
out  in  pirogues  to  slaughter  the  ducks.  "They  told  us 
they  knew  they  were  violating  the  law,  but  they  just 
couldn't  stop  shooting,"  the  arresting  agents  reported. 
Witness  the  parallel  in  Mr.  Thompson's  letter  to  For- 
est and  Stream  of  the  year  1891  .  .  .  also  a  latter 
day  Delmonico's  could  well  have  been  serving  up 
those  deer  in  some  restaurant  in  lieu  of  woodcock 
were  it  not  for  the  perpetual  vigilance  of  the  com- 
mission's law  enforcement  officers. 

Concerning  the  latter  incident,  the  Baton  Rouge 
State  Times  had  this  to  say.  It  was  a  statement  that 
might  well  be  applied  to  both  the  aforementioned.  It 
read:  "If  the  situation  is  what  wardens  (agents)  be- 
lieve it  to  have  been,  the  offense  is  about  as  brazen  as 
any  of  the  kind  we  have  heard  about  in  quite  awhile 
...  it  was  sportsmen  of  that  kind  that  made  strict 
conservation  laws  necessary  in  the  first  place.  They  are 
the  first  cousins  of  the  slaughterers  of  the  buffalo  who 
rendered  the  species  almost  extinct,  to  the  hunters 
who  slew  the  passenger  pigeons  by  the  millions  by 
setting  dynamite  charges  in  the  roosting  areas,  and  the 
killers  who  used  their  huge  shrapnel-loaded  shotguns, 
as  large  as  cannons,  to  bring  down  whole  flocks  of 
ducks." 


They  are  the  dynamiters  of  the  past  who  hauled  in 
game  and  fish  by  the  ton  and  the  scientific  scoff  laws 
of  today  who  use  an  electric  charge  to  clear  large 
bodies  of  water  of  all  fish. 

BOWDISH  M'F'G  CO., 

SEANEATELE8,  N.  Y. 

Builders  of 

Fine  Canoes,  Boats  aid  steam  Lanaclet, 

Marine  and  Stationary  Engines, 
Water-Tube  Boilers,  Etc 

Engines  cither  Single  or  Compound,  Boa 
ers  use  either  Coal  or  Oil  for  FueL  We  buBd 
a  full  line  of  Canadian  Paddufs  Casobs — 
Basswood  or  Cedar.  Out  Boats  and  Canoes 
have  the  Bowdlsh  Patent  Compreeaed  Expan- 
sive Seam,  and  are  smooth  inside  and  out. 
We  are  making  the  Genuine  and  Origi- 
nal ft.  Lawrence  River  !»kifl.  and 
have  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  A.  Bain,  ef 
Clayton,  N.  Y.,  and  several  of  the  best  men 
from  his  old  shop  to  superintend  tne  cob 
struction  thereof. 


"Game  conservation  laws  now  in  effect  are  the 
product  of  necessity  and  long  years  of  experience  and 
have  stood  the  test  of  time.  They  are  neither  arbi- 
trary or  unduly  stringent.  They  deserve  the  coopera- 
tion of  every  citizen  who  is  interested  in  fishing  and 
hunting." 

So  E.  R.  McDonald,  of  Newellton,  who  has  made 
his  own  pet  project.  Lake  Bruin,  a  model  of  conserva- 
tion and  wildlife  restoration  and  who  sent  the  CON- 
SERVATIONIST the  aged  copy  of  the  sportsmen's 
publication,  has  pointed  out  not  only  an  interesting 
parallel  but  has  also  once  more  made  it  evident  that 
education  and  law  enforcement  are  still  the  core  of 
conservation  today. 

Editor's  note:  Forest  and  Stream   was  purchased  by, 
and  consolidated  with.  Field  and  Stream,  in  1930. 


THUMBS  DOWN  ON  TURTLE  DERBY 

It  seems  that  everyone  in  Australia  loves  a  turtle 
race — except  turtle  lovers. 

A  turtle  derby  is  scheduled  to  be  held  next  Easter 
along  the  northeast  coast  and  publicists  hope  it  will 
drum  up  some  tourist  trade. 

Each  400-pound  turtle  will  have  a  local  beauty 
queen  as  its  jockey. 

Winning  turtle  will  be  the  first  one  to  carry  its 
mounted  queen  from  the  start  of  the  beach  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge. 

The  starter's  gun  will  never  go  off,  however,  if  the 
local  ASPCA  has  its  way.  It  threatens  to  prosecute 
anyone  found  riding  a  turtle — beauty  queen  or  not. 

Supporting  the  anti-derby  stand,  the  director  of 
the  Queensland  Museum  said,  "The  turtle  race  will 
be  both  cruel  and  ridiculous.  The  sponsors  will  have 
to  catch  the  turtles  when  they  emerge  from  the  sea 
and  crawl  up  above  the  high  tide  line  of  the  beach 
to  scratch  a  hole  and  lay  their  eggs.  So  all  the  turtles 
in  the  race  will  have  to  be  mothers!" 


Louisiana  Conservationist 


Editor's  note:  We  do  riot  ordinarily  print  poems,  however,  the  boy 
who  wrote  this,  and  who  showed  such  a  love  of  wildlife  in  his  early 
years,  Webb  Wilson,  died  in  service  July  6,  1956.  He  was  a  Marine 
Jet  pilot  and  won  an  essay  contest  with  this  poem  at  the  Lecompte 
High  School  when  he  was  13  years  old.  He  is  seen  above  in  his  last 
photograph. 


Should  you  ask  me  whence  this  essay, 
I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you : 
Listen  to  this  forest  legend: 

Listen  to  the  honking  wild-goose, 
Flying  southward,  gaily  winging. 
Listen  to  the  sparkling  water; 
Fishes  gurgling,  tumbling,  swimming: 
Listen  to  this  song  of  wildlife; 
Listen  to  the  laughing  waters: 
Whispering  forests — sheltering  wild  things 
Timid  deer  and  stealthy  cougar : 
Musical  birds  and  busy  squirrel, 
Valuable  mink,  inquisitive  bobcat, 
Eager  beaver,  cutting  willows, 
Making  dams  for  watersheds ; 
Hearty  robin  and  white  rabbit ; 
All  the  glories  of  the  west-wind 
In  our  forests,  deep  and  secret, 
Where  the  beaver  built  their  lodges ; 
Where  the  reindeer  ran  so  swiftly ; 
Where  the  red  deer  ran  together; 
Ermine  white  and  soft  as  swan's  down ; 
Where  the  oak  tree  whistled,  "Dawn." 
Where  the  pine  tree  whispered,  "Twilight.' 
Where  the  hardwood  stirred  and  fluttered 
Sheltering  timid  little  wild  things ; 
Where  the  panther  screamed  defiance; 
Where  the  foxes  searched  for  prey. 
Mighty  buffalo  roamed  the  prairie, 
Thundering  herds  proudly  grazing ; 
Forests  full  of  graceful  antelope; 
Bison,  beautiful  and  noble 
Roaming  through  our  forest  meadows. 
Plumed  creatures — many  colored 
Strutting  in  their  shining  plumage : 
Blue  bird,  red-winged  gay  flamingo ; 
Screaming  sharp-eyed,  bald-faced  eagle ; 
Pheasants  flashing  multi-colored; 
Creatures  dressed  in  green  and  yellow ; 
Lonely  whippoorwill  complaining ; 
Blue  Sweet  William  wildly  blooming : 

Darksome  forest,  rippling  waters 
All  its  wild  things  now  subsided. 


Dick  Yancey 

The  American  Widgeon  is  a  medi- 
um sized  duck,  very  colorful  and 
attractive  in  appearance.  Large 
numbers  show  up  in  Louisiana  each  fall 
and  the  species  is  very  important  in  cer- 
tain localities  along  the  coast.  The  state's 
wintering  population  averages  about  100,- 
000,  although  as  many  as  200,000  may 
linger  through  the  winter  when  food  con- 
ditions are  favorable  in  the  coastal 
marshes.  Most  of  these  ducks  that  appear 
in  the  fall  stop  over  only  temporarily 
before  progressing  to  more  southerly  win- 
tering grounds. 

Louisiana  attracts  the  bulk  of  the 
Widgeons  that  stay  over  for  the  winter 
in  the  Mississippi  Flyway.  Nearly  60  per- 
cent are  to  be  found  in  this  state.  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi.  Tennessee,  and  Ar- 
kansas also  hold  small  numbers  through 
the  winter. 

Bag  checks  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
&  Fisheries  Commission  reveal  that  Wid- 
geons make  up  about  4  percent  of  the 
hunter's  kill.  This  is  fairly  consistent  with 
the  species  composition  in  the  wintering 
population,  indicating  that  they  are  as- 
suming a  fair  share  of  the  total  duck 
kill. 

The  first  migrants  generally  appear  in 
the  fall  about  October  1 .  The  initial 
major  flight  arrives  about  mid-October 
and  the  population  builds  up  to  a  peak 
about  November  1.  A  general  decline  in 
numbers  usually  follows  shortly  after  the 
first  of  November  as  a  portion  of  the 
Widgeon  flight  proceeds  southward  from 
Louisiana  and  out  of  the  Mississippi  Fly- 
way. 

Most  of  the  Widgeons  that  stay  in 
Louisiana  through  the  winter  congre- 
gate in  the  lower  reaches  of  southwest 
Louisiana  coastal  marshes,  and  at  the 
the  Mississippi  River.  Small  numbers 
throughout  the  coastal  marshes  and  a  very  few  are 
occasionally  observed  in  north  Louisiana. 

The  usage  that  Louisiana  can  expect  from  these 
ducks  in  the  future  will  vary  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  habitat  that  is  provided  for  their  use.  Condi- 
tions in  the  marshes  are  being  affected  detrimentally 
by  the  construction  of  an  ever  expanding  network  of 
canals  and  ditches.  This  has  resulted  in  increased  tidal 
action,  water  level  change,  salinity  variation  and  tur- 
bidity in  thousands  of  marsh  ponds.  Such  ponds  are 
now  devoid  of  desirable  aquatic  plant  life  and  in  the 
surrounding  marshes  great  changes  have  also  occurred. 


AMERICAN  WIDGEON 

(Boldpate) 
(Mareca  americana) 


WHITE  PATCH 


mouth    of 
are    found 


In  southwest  Louisiana  the  vast  sawgrass  marshes 
have  largely  disappeared,  other  marshes  formerly 
productive  of  coco  and  three-cornered  grass  are  now 
growing  only  wire  grass,  large  acreages  scalded  out  by 
salt  water  intrusion  are  now  barren  and  have  not  as 
yet  been  invaded  by  new  vegetation.  If  this  trend  is 
to  be  reversed  each  marsh  landowner  should  contem- 
plate the  possibility  of  disastrous  results  before  plan- 
ning a  new  ditching  program. 

Already  the  problem  has  been  recognized  in  many 
quarters  and  excellent  marsh  management  programs 
have  been  initiated  by  private  companies,  such  as  the 
Louisiana  Land  &  Exploration  Corporation. 


BLACK  RUMP 


This  species  is  more  commonly 
known  as  the  "(grey  duck)"  in 
Louisiana  and  is  very  important 
on  the  waterfowl  scene  here.  Surveys  by 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries 
Commission  over  the  past  8  years  have 
shown  that  the  state  winters  between 
300,000  and  400,000  of  these  birds. 
These  studies  have  also  proved  that  many 
thousands  more  stop  over  in  the  state 
temporarily  in  the  fall  before  progressing 
to  more  southerly  wintering  grounds. 

Inventories  conducted  by  the  Missis- 
sippi Flyway  Council,  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  14  Flyway  States, 
with  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  participating,  have  revealed  that 
Louisiana  is  the  most  important  single 
wintering  area.  In  the  past  3  years  Lou- 
isiana has  wintered  about  85  percent  of 
the  Gadwalls  that  have  stayed  in  the 
Mississippi  Flyway.  The  remaining  15 
percent  were  found  in  Alabama,  Tennes- 
see, Arkansas  and  Mississippi. 

Bag  checks  conducted  by  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Commission  have 
revealed  that  Gadwals  comprise  about  9 
percent  of  the  ducks  taken  by  hunters. 
Since  the  species  makes  up  about  15 
percent  of  the  state's  duck  population  it 
is  obvious  that  they  are  not  absorbing 
an  equal  share  of  the  shooting  pressure. 
This  difference  is  apparently  due  to  the 
rather  localized  distribution  of  the  win- 
tering flocks  since  these  ducks  are  rather 
easily  bagged  while  hunting.  They  are 
most  important  in  southeast  Louisiana 
where  they  frequently  make  up  almost  30 
percent  of  the  total  kill. 

Gadwalls  show  the  same  basic  pattern 
of  migration  each  year  insofar  as  Lou- 
isiana is  concerned.  A  few  always  ar- 
rive by  mid  October  and  the  first  mass  migration  takes 
place  about  November  1.  In  the  past  8  years  this  first 
major  flight  has  not  varied  from  November  1st  by 
more  than  five  days. 

The  spring  migration  of  Gadwalls  back  to  the 
breeding  grounds  usually  gets  under  way  in  early 
March.  This  departure  reaches  its  peak  during  mid- 
March  but  scattered  flocks  may  be  observed  in  the 
state  as  late  as  mid-April. 

Nearly  all  of  the  state's  wintering  Gadwall  popula- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  coastal  marshes.  North  and 
central  Louisiana  seldom  attract  more  than  2  percent 
of  the  total  number  to  be  found  at  any  given  time. 

In  southwest  Louisiana  concentrations  of  Gadwalls 
are  normally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Johnson's  Bayou, 


GADWALL 

(Anas  itrepera) 


DULL  ORANGE 
VARYING  SPOTTING 


BOTH  SEXES  HAVE  YELLOW  FEET 


Holly  Beach,  Cameron,  the  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge, the  East  Cove  area  of  the  Sabine  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  the  Audubon  Wildlife  Refuge,  Mulberry, 
and  Cheniere  Au  Tigre.  Small  numbers  are  occasion- 
ally found  north  of  the  Intracoastal  Canal,  on  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Lacassine  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
In  southeast  Louisiana  the  primary  concentration  is  to 
be  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  al- 
though scattered  numbers  may  be  found  throughout 
the  marshes. 

Gadwalls  prefer  open  shallow  water  marsh  ponds 
occupied  by  dense  stands  of  submerged  acquatic  vege- 
tation. Widgeon  grass,  pond  weeds  and  southern  najas 
are  preferred  food  plants.  Coontail,  duck  weeds, 
green  algae  and  some  animal  matter  is  used  to  a  lesser 
extent. 


Dear  Editor: 

The  black  bass  record  in  Louisiana  continues  to 
soar,  giving  rise  to  the  question — "just  where's  the 
limit  gonna  be"? 

The"  southeastern  Louisiana  section  has  given  up 
the  last  three,  of  which  this  is  the  largest — 11  pounds, 
1 1  ounces,  taken  in  a  farm  pond  near  Franklinton,  La. 


Elwin  Husser,  here,  caught  this  all-time  Louisiana 
champion  on  rod  and  reel  and  large  live  shiner.  It 
was  weighed  Sunday  morning,  Nov.  16th  at  a  Frank- 
linton store  before  several  witnesses.  It  was  caught 
at  8:30  a.m.  The  fish  is  unusually  short  but  has  a 
tremendous  girth — a  largemouth  of  course. 

Previous  state  record  was  held  by  J.  E.  Stewart  of 
Baton  Rouge,  with  his  1 1  pounder  taken  near  the 
Pearl  River.  On  a  hell-diver.  Nat  Smith  of  Baton 
Rouge  held  second  place  for  a  short  time  last  summer 
with  his  10-4  taken  in  an  Atchafalaya  River  pit. 
Rufus  Williams  of  Kentwood,  is  now  in  fourth  with 
his  10-2  bass  hooked  in  the  Tchefuncta  near  Madi- 
sonville. 

(These  records  are  my  own,  carefully  compiled 
through  20  years  of  writing  broadcasting  and  ob- 
serving in  south  Louisiana.  There  may  have  been 
other  big  bass  taken,  but  not  reported,  however  I 
doubt  it.) 

Thanks  men,  and 
yours  for  bigger  bass, 
Bob  Scearce 
WAFB-TV 
Dear  Editor: 

I  have  been  appointed  Publicity  Chairman  of  the 


Central  La.  Fox  Hunters  Ass'n.  and  since  we  are  a 
part  of  the  La.  Conservation  Program,  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  you  will  accept  for  publication  short  articles 
about  Fox  Hunters  and  their  sport. 

There  will  be  some  reprints  that  I  will  have  per- 
mission to  have  printed  and  some  that  will  come  from 
this  and  other  sections  of  La. 

Would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  soon. 
Thank  You, 
James  Washburn 
717  3rd  St. 
Alexandria,  La. 
The  LOUISIANA   CONSERVATIONIST  is  inter- 
ested  in   all   phases  of   conservation   of   our   wildlife 
resources  and  we  welcome  articles  or  letters  for  pub- 
lication. 

Fox  hunting  is  a  sport  enjoyed  by  many  sportsmen 
in  Louisiana  and  we  feel  sure  the  readers  of  the 
CONSERVATIONIST  would  like  to  learn  more  of 
the  sport. 

Steve  Harmon 
Dear  Editor: 

I  am  an  ardent  reader  of  your  '"Louisiana  Conser- 
vationist" Magazine.  While  reading  the  November  is- 
sue, I  came  upon  a  story  about  the  Nutria  and  the 
discovery  of  a  use  for  its  meat  as  a  dog  and  cat  food. 
I  am  rather  curious  about  this  particular  creature. 
Having  heard  stories  of  a  "Nutria  Invasion"  in  a 
swamp  some  three  miles  from  my  house,  I  decided 
to  take  a  look  for  myself. 

Sure  enough,  upon  my  arrival  at  the  spot,  dead  Nu- 
trias were  scattered  all  over  the  place.  Evidently,  the 
local  residents  around  that  area  had  killed  them,  re- 
garding them  as  pests  and  dangerous.  I've  heard 
stories  of  large  Nutrias  actually  attacking  a  human, 
is  this  true? 

Where  did  these  animals  come  from  and  how  long 
have  they  been  existing  in  Louisiana? 

Enclosed  is  a  clipping  from  the  States-Item  News- 
paper. It  states  a  thirty  pound  Nutria  was  captured 
on  a  front  porch  of  a  heavy  populated  area  in  the 
City. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  weight  of  this  rat-like  animal. 
What  is  the   usual   life-expectancy   of  the   Nutria? 
Yours  truly, 
Earl  J.  Dietrich,  Jr. 
1909  Almonastee  Avenue 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Mr.  Harmon  has  turned  your  letter  over  to  me  and 
I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  our  pamphlet  "The  Nu- 
tria Story"   which   I   wrote  and  which   has   been   re- 


Louisiana  Conservationist 


published  from  the  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATION- 
IST where  it  appeared  in  a  recent  issue. 

As  you  will  learn  from  the  pamphlet  the  nutria 
has  never  been  known  to  attack  man,  however,  like 
most  animals  it  will  fight  back  if  attacked  or  cor- 
nered. Most  nutria  make  good  pets  when  taken  young. 

The  nutria  were  brought  here  from  South  America 
about  twenty  years  or  so  ago  by  the  late  Edward 
Avery  Mcllhenny,  Louisiana's  foremost  conservation- 
ist, as  an  experiment  and  later  escaped  to  the 
marshes  when  a  storm  broke  down  their  pens.  Their 
escape  resulted  in  explosive  populations  on  the  marsh- 
lands of  the  state  and  since  then  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  one  almost  anywhere  in  our  state. 

Nutria  meat  is  not  only  delectable  for  human  con- 
sumption, but  it  is  also  relished  by  dogs  and  cats  in 
pet  food.  I  would  say  that  the  usual  life  expectancy  of 
the  nutria  is  about  three  years. 

Ednard  T.  Waldo 
RECORD  FISH  IN  LOUISIANA 

The  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  association  is  at- 
tempting to  establish  a  list  of  both  fresh  and  salt 
water  record  fish  caught  either  within  the  borders 
of  the  state  or  offshore  from  the  Louisiana  coast. 
All  active  members  of  the  organization  are  cooperat- 
ing in  this  effort  but  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  much 
time  will  lapse  and  many  letters  will  be  written  before 
anything  approaching  an  accurate  list  will  be  com- 
piled. 

The  list  published  below  contains  the  latest  records 
obtainable  by  the  association  and  some  of  these 
might  be  questionable.  Fishermen  state-wide  are  re- 
quested to  mail  any  information  along  with  available 
proof  of  larger  fish  to  Claude  (Grits)  Gresham,  236 
Percy,  Natchitoches,  Louisiana. 

FRESHWATER  SPECIES 


Largemouth  Bass 

11)  11). 

0    02. 

Kufus  Williams 

Aug. 

1956 

Tangipahoa 
Parish 

Kentucky  Bass 

4   11). 

3  oz. 

Carroll  Perkins 

* 

Ten  Mile  River 

Bream 

1   11). 

14  oz. 

Ferman  Grigsby 

195 

Baton  Rouge 

Crappie 

1   11). 

4  oz. 

Welzie   Garrett 

Apr. 

10/50 

Ruston 

Gar 

267  lb. 

Opal  Steward  & 
llobert  Burden 

* 

Saddle  Tree  Lake 

SALTWATER  SPECIES 


tarpon 

198 

lb. 

8 

oz. 

Oswald  Frey 

Sept.  9,  1951  Lake 

Pontchartrain 

Barracuda 

34 

lb. 

4 

oz. 

* 

1957 

Grand  Isle 

Bluefish 

4 

lb. 

8 

oz. 

* 

. 

Grand  Isle 

False  Albacnre 

24 

lb. 

* 

1949 

Grand  Isle 

Cobia 

83 

lb. 

4 

oz. 

* 

* 

Grand  Isle 

Dolphin 

39 

lb. 

John 

Lauricella 

1957 

* 

Jack  Crevalle 

34 

lb. 

* 

1951 

Giand  Isle 

Jewfish 

6.04 

lb. 

* 

* 

Grand  Isle 

King  Mackerel 

45 

lb. 

4 

oz. 

* 

1957 

Grand  Isle 

Spanish  Mackerel 

6 

lb. 

* 

* 

* 

Blue  Marlin 

103 

lb. 

Jim 

Meriwether 

195S 

South  Pass 

White  Marlin 

60 

lb. 

Lull): 

i  Freeman 

* 

South  Pass 

Sailfish 

96 

lb. 

John 

Lauricella 

* 

Grand  Isle 

January, 

1959 

Itcdfish 

45 

lb. 

12 

oz. 

Joseph  Vetrano 

1957 

* 

Sheepshead 

9 

lb. 

4 

oz. 

• 

1949 

Grand  Isle 

Spadefish 

5 

lb. 

1 

oz. 

* 

1957 

Grand  Isle 

Tuna  (Allison) 

155 

lh. 

Kingsley  Bodnian 

1957 

South  Pass 

Wahoo 

43 

lb. 

Bill  Wcrlla 

1950 

Grand  Isle- 

Oceanic  Bunita 

26 

lb. 

8 

oz. 

* 

* 

Grand  Isle 

Amberjack 

55 

lb. 

Duo  Lyman 

1958 

Grand  Isle 

Pompano 

5 

lb. 

S 

oz. 

Tony  Sebastian 

1955 

Grand  Isle 

Flounder 

8 

lb. 

10 

oz. 

Paulton  Ilebcrt 

195S 

Cypremore  Point 

Dear  Editor: 

In  regard  to  our  correspondence  concerning  a  re- 
quest for  a  picture  of  a  full  grown  alligator,  we  want 
to  give  you  the  information  requested.  The  picture  is 
to  be  used  on  the  inside  of  the  annual.  Therefore,  we 
will  appreciate  your  sending  us  the  best  print  pos- 
sible for  this  particular  use. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in  supplying  our 
request. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Pete  Baskin 
Editor  '59  Gator 
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Request  supplied!  Several  alligator  photos  are  in 
the  mail.  We  wish  you  success  in  publishing  the  '59 
GATOR. 

JAIL  SENTENCES  GIVEN 
TO  FISH  SHOCKERS 

Six  men  have  been  given  jail  sentences  by  district 
judges  for  possession  or  use  of  electric  fish  shock- 
ing machines  as  results  of  a  drive  being  made 
on  fish  shockers  by  enforcement  agents  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission,  Rudolph  P.  Eas- 
terly,  Chief  of  the   enforcement   division   announced. 

The  men  sentenced  are  Aldwine  Hebert,  Belle  Rose, 
90  days;  Sherfey  Fryou,  Belle  Rose,  60  days;  Weldon 
Hinton,  Farmerville,  90  days ;  James  L.  Adkins,  Farm- 
erville,  60  days;  Eulie  Monceaux,  Lake  Arthur,  60 
days,  also  fined  $25,  and  Jimmy  Cooper,  DeRidder  90 
days,  all  are  serving  their  terms  in  parish  jails. 

Cooper  and  Monceaux  were  sentenced  for  posses- 
sion of  the  shocking  machines  in  accordance  with  the 
state  law  which  makes  it  unlawful  to  possess  any 
electric  shocking  machines  or  electric  devices  for  tak- 
ing fish  in,  on  or  around  any  fishing  boat  or  vessel, 
raft  or  other  craft  designed  for  water  travel,  or  to 
possess  such  devices  under  circumstances  which  indi- 
cate that  said  possession  is  for  the  purpose  of  illegal- 
ly taking  fish.  Easterly  said. 
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Gwen  Kirtley  Perkins 


Chances  are,  a  year  ago,  nobody  but  a  clothing 
manufacturer  ever  heard  of  the  word,  "vicuna." 
But  today  it  is  almost  a  household  word.  It's 
popularity  is  steadily  gaining.  A  few  months  ago  we 
became  familiar  with  vicuna-cloth  and  vicuna-coats. 
Recently  vicuna-shoes  appeared  on  the  market  and 
before  long  we  may  expect  vicuna-soap  or  tooth- 
paste. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  learn  more  of  the  vicuna 
itself.  Actually  it  was  a  most  fitting  present  to  offer 
high  government  officials  in  its  native  land.  High  above 
the  clouds  that  hover  over  the  Andes,  the  vicuna  was 
reserved  for  the  rulers.  Only  they  and  the  Inca  high 
priests  were  permitted  to  wear  garments  woven  from 
its  fleece. 

The  vicuna  is  a  member  of  the  camel  family  and 
a  close  cousin  to  the  llama  and  alpaca  and  the  lesser 
known  guanaco.  It  looks  and  acts  like  a  mountain 
goat  and  seldom  grows  more  than  three  feet  high  or 
weighs  more  than  75  to  100  pounds.  It  is  orange- 
red  in  color  with  a  distinctive  bib  of  long,  white  hair 
which  it  wears  around  the  base  of  its  throat.  Its  fleece 
is  akin  to  both  hair  and  wool  and  is  most  desirable  be- 
cause of  its  softness,  fineness,  and  lustre. 

Among  all  animals  sought  for  their  fleece,  the  vic- 
una is  said  to  be  the  rarest.  In  the  days  before  the 
Spanish  invasion  of  South  America  it  was  present  in 
greater  numbers  than  it  is  today.  The  Incas  rigidly 
protected  the  animals,  forbidding  the  people  to  hunt 
it  except  under  government-controlled  hunts  which 
were  held  every  four  years.  The  wildness  of  these 
animals  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that,  although  50,000 
or  more  men  participated  in  these  supervised  round- 
ups, only  a  limited  number  of  male  vicunas  were 
taken.  Because  of  this  wildness,  the  only  way  the 
Indians  could  ?et  its  fleece  was  to  kill  it.  This  was 


done  by  beating  the  mountainsides,  encircling  the 
animals  and  forcing  them  into  a  rope-corral,  then 
capturing  them  with  bolas  and  then,  dispatching  them 
with  the  knife.  The  pelts  were  the  property  of  the 
government  and  were  stored  in  royal  warehouses  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  high  priests  and  rulers.  The 
Indians  were  permitted  to  eat  the  meat,  but  were  for- 
bidden to  take  it  with  salt,  or  else  they  would  never 
live  to  hunt  vicuna  again. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  these  animals 
were  ruthlessly  slaughtered.  The  only  ones  that  survived 
were  those  who  withdrew,  like  the  remnants  of  the 
once-mighty  Inca  race,  into  the  highest,  most  inac- 
cessible regions  of  the  Andes  Mountains.  There  they 
have  managed  to  exist  to  this  day,  seeking  out  a  meagre 
living  on  the  mosses  and  lichens  and  an  occasional 
grass  to  shrub  that  grow  in  the  barren  plateaus,  12,000 
to  16,000  feet  above  sea  level.  As  valuable  as  the 
vicuna  fleece  is  to  the  clothing  industry,  it  proved  even 
more  valuable  to  this  fugitive,  meaning  the  difference 
between  life  and  death  in  the  land  that  borders  on 
the  eternal  snow  where  the  winds  blow  cold  and  so  dry 
that  it  mummifies  all  creatures  that  die,  before  decom- 
position sets  in. 

In  the  vicuna  world  one  male  is  usually  the  leader 
of  a  harem  of  6  to  12  females  who  present  him  with 
heirs  each  year.  Young  females  of  the  flock  usually 
leave  after  the  first  year  and  separate  into  large 
flocks  of  a  hundred  or  so  spinsters.  Young  males  re- 
main with  their  mothers  until  they  are  full  grown 
and  then  they  are  forcibly  ejected  by  their  father's 
wives.  Then  they  join  up  with  roving  bands  of  other 
young  males,  traveling  far  and  wide  in  groups  of 
15  to  20.  When  the  time  comes  for  them  to  try  to 
establish  family  groups  of  their  own,  the  males  fight 
furiously.  Fleet,  agile,  alert,  vicunas  often  survive  to 
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the  ripe  old  age  of  twelve  years. 

In  the  last  40  years  the  governments  of  Peru  and 
neighboring  countries  have  enacted  effective  legisla- 
tion that  is  bringing  about  an  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  these  animals.  Conservation  officials  take  yearly 
counts  of  the  flocks  and  determine  how  many  can  be 
taken  each  year  and  leave  sufficient  brood  stock.  Re- 
cently some  of  the  wily  vicuna  have  been  live  captured 
and  successfuly  bred  in  captivity.  So  it  may  be  that 
the  vicuna  is  here  to  stay. 

Everything  looks  better  for  the  vicuna,  but  for  the 
man  who  aspires  to  own  something  in  the  vicuna 
line,  let  him  be  informed  of  one  more  fact.  When  the 
vicuna  thinks  that  something  is  about  to  get  him,  he 
takes  careful   aim   and   spits   accurately   for   the   eye! 


Cormier  Tops 


City  Callers 


IIuck  callers,  out  in  full  force,  crowded  the 
St.  Charles  hotel,  in  New  Orleans,  to  see  Arth- 
ur Cormier,  Jr.,  score  as  the  big  winner  of  the 
annual  duck  calling  contest  held  by  the  New  Orleans 
Sportsmen's  League.  Cormier  was  also  awarded  the 
States-Item  trophy  in  the  senior  event. 

Paul  Kalman,  master  of  ceremonies,  presented 
20-year-old  Cormier  with  a  host  of  prizes  in  addition 
to  the  States-Item  award.  They  included  a  complete 
hunting  outfit  and  many  other  gifts. 

Al  Muller  and  August  McDonald  were  second  and 
third  in  the  senior  duck  calling  contest,  respectively. 

In  the  goose  calling  event  Rodney  Haydel  was 
awarded  first  place  by  the  judges,  Lucien  Sabathier, 
R.  J.  Murphy  and  Roy  Head. 

In  the  junior  duck  calling  event  15-year-old  Bobby 
Massicot  won  top  honors. 

In  an  effort  to  revive  a  fast  fading  art,  the  contest 
included  a  decoy  makers  contest  in  which  hand  made 
decoys  were  judged  for  resemblance  to  the  real  thing. 
Francis  Uzee  was  awarded  first  place. 

Cormier  said  that  he  had  been  duck  calling  for 
seven  years  and  his  calls  not  only  work  for  judges  but 
the  ducks  like  them,  too. 


GUN  SAFETY  A  LA  GRANDPA 

One  gentleman  of  our  community  saw  his 
grandson  firing  a  .22  rifle  in  the  farmyard.  Pipe 
clamped  firmly  in  his  teeth  and  puffing  vigorous- 
ly, he  charged  out  the  door,  determined  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  hazardous  marksmanship. 

Hardly  had  he  reached  the  yard,  Bang!  Noth- 
ing but  a  pipe   stem  dangled  from  his   mouth. 

When  conversation  reached  a  cooler  atmos- 
phere and  grandson's  protests  that  he  HADN'T 
fired  sank  in,  there  came  the  question,  "Weren't 
YOU  shooting  a  while  ago,  Grandpa?" 

Sure  enough,  in  Grandpa's  pocket,  with  his 
tobacco,  there  still  nestled  a  couple  of  cartridges. 
Today  he  doesn't  load  his  pipe  with  a  tobacco 
and  .22  mixture! 


Olin  Opens  Lands 
To  Hunters  of  State 


The  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  corporation  has 
announced  that  no  restrictions  are  placed  on 
recreational  pursuits  on  the  505,000  acres  of 
timberland  the  corporation  owns  in  six  parishes  in 
North  Louisiana  and  part  of  Arkansas,  according  to 
E.  A.  Freeman,  forestry  manager  for  the  corporation. 
"Hunting  is  permitted  on  the  lands  and  the  only 
exception  to  this  policy  will  be  where  the  corporation 
has  an  agreement  with  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  commission.  The   10,000-acre  Union  parish 


wildlife  management  area,  near  Marion,  Louisiana, 
is  mainly  on  Olin-Mathieson  land.  Even  here,  short 
open  seasons  are  allowed  occasionally  by  the  commis- 
sion to  give  the  hunters  the  benefit  of  good  manage- 
ment practices,"  Freeman  said. 

"Our  reason  for  owning  timberland  is  to  grow  a 
part  of  the  pulpwood  we  need,"  Freeman  said.  "We 
also  produce  high  quality  sawlogs  and  poles  that  are 
not  always  available  to  us  on  the  open  market.  The 
sound  forestry  we  practice  to  grow  trees  also  gives  a 
suitable  home  to  many  types  of  forest  game,"  he 
added.  "We  realize  that  our  land  has  always  been  a 
favorite  hunting  area  for  sportsmen  and  permission 
from  us  is  not  required.  The  same  policy  applies  to 
fishing  and  camping  as  well  as  other  outdoor  activ- 
itity,"  he  said. 

Posters  saying,  "Olin  Forest,  Hunting  Permitted", 
are  being  put  up  throughout  the  corporation's  holdings, 
Freeman  said. 


January,  1959 
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Recent  Improvements  In 
Pollution  Control 


Calvin  Blackwell 


cud  m  i  'urnmir 


Oyster  camp  of  Kuzma  Tesvich  in  Lake  Washington.  Kuzma  came  to  the  U.  S.  thirty  years  ago  from  Jogoslavia  and  has  been  at  this 
same  location  for  twenty-five  years.  Except  for  infrequent  visits  to  New  Orleans  and  Port  Sulphur  for  supplies,  he  never  leaves  the 
area  .  .  .  says  he  doesn't  mind  the  lack  of  recreational  facilities;  that  he  is  quite  content  with  his  oyster  beds,  which  he  wants  to 
retain.  An  illustration  depicting  Kuzma,  his  wife  .  .  .  also  from  Jugoslavia  ...  and  two  children  viewing  TV  programs  in  their 
living  room  would  hardly  indicate  the  setting  of  the  home  as  a  vast  wilderness.  Occasionally  Kuzma  has  to  sell  some  oyster  bed  acre- 
age to  an   oil   company  due  to  a    legal    right-of-way   but,  except  for  one  instance,  he  feels  that  he  received  adequate  compensation. 


The  frequently  practiced  philosophy  of  "every- 
thing works  itself  out"  proved  most  inapplicable  in 
the  incorporation  of  oil  field  operations  and  the 
long-established  fishing  and  trapping  operations  in  the 
south  Louisiana  marshes  and  coastline.  So  extensive  was 
the  initial  damage  to  the  seafood  and  trapping  industries 
that  the  need  for  immediate  regulatory  measures  was 
readily  apparent.  A  compromise  system  was  set  up 
in  1941  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  which  designated  the  Oysters  and  Water 
Bottoms  division  as  the  supervisory  agency.  From  these 
initial  regulations  and  limited  personnel  of  seventeen 
years  ago  there  has  developed  a  system  of  stringent 
supervisory  activity  which  has  greatly  decreased  oil  field 
waste  and  exploration  damages.  The  Oysters  and  Water 
Bottoms  division,  now  an  agency  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission,  is  still  the  super- 
visory agency  for  these  activities. 

Unquestionably,  the  most  important  of  the  nation's 
natural  resources  is  petroleum  with  its  many  by- 
products, without  which  neither  industry  nor  the  in- 
dividual could  function  for  any  length  of  time. 

Although  most  of  us  seldom  reflect  upon  their  basic 
source,  products  from  some  step  in  the  oil  refining 
process  assist  us  through  the  day.  From  the  flick  of 
the  lighter  for  the  morning  cigarette  to  the  flick  of 
the  floor  furnace  control  at  night,  our  personal  and 
business  life  is  made  more  comfortable  and  efficient 
by  the  petroleum  distillates.  At  intermediate  points, 
in  a  hypothetical  situation,  we  put  on  a  dry-cleaned 
suit;  drive  downtown  in  an  automobile,  and  work  in 


properly  heated  surroundings  in  the  office  of  an  in- 
dustrial plant  which  would  be  helpless  without  its 
supply  of  oil  .  .  .  the  servant  we  have  taken  for  granted. 
The  tremendous  technological  upsurge  of  the  last 
three  decades  placed  such  an  unprecedented  demand 
on  the  petroleum  industry  that,  in  order  to  meet  these 


A  water  pollution  agent  and  biologist  chat  with  oil  field  personnel. 
The  routine  inspections  usually  consist  of  friendly  recommenda- 
tions by  the  agent  to  avert  a  situation  which  could  become  a 
pollution  hazard. 
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demands  and  to  survive,  new  sources  of  supply  had  to 
be  found.  Discovery  of  the  tremendous  oil  producing 
potential  of  the  vast  Louisiana  marshland  and  coast- 
line area  precipitated  a  mass  exodus  by  the  industry 
to  begin  exploration  and  drilling  operations  in  a  wilder- 
ness which  was  heretofore  of  no  interest  to  anyone 
but  trappers,  oyster  harvesters,  and  fishermen.  As 
a  result,  extensive  damage  was  inflicted  on  oyster 
beds,  muskrat  habitat,  and  fish  by  the  explosives  at- 
tendant to  seismic  exploration  ...  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite to  drilling. 

The  oil  industry,  with  a  newly  discovered  bonanza, 
was  busily  engaged  in  activities  designed  to  replenish 
a  depleted  petroleum  reserve  and  had  many  new  tech- 
nical problems  to  overcome  in  a  new  medium,  i.e., 
developing  a  technique  to  transport  equipment  over 
the  marsh.  Murky,  bottomless  mud  interspersed  with 
shallow  ponds  in  an  uninhabited  and  otherwise  worth- 
less area  was  the  only  thing  in  evidence  to  them.  How- 
ever, the  aforementioned  were  unaware  that  there  were 
others  to  whom  the  marshland  was  vitally  important 
and  also  of  tremendous  value  inasmuch  as  their  liveli- 
hood for  generations  had  been  dependent  upon  it. 
These  were  the  trappers  and  oyster  men  who  suddenly 
found  themselves  being  literally  blasted  out  of  an 
existence  by  the  dynamite  charges.  Barges  and  heavy 
equipment  were  likewise  doing  no  little  damage,  par- 
ticularly to  the  oyster  beds. 

Consequently  two  different  type  industries,  each  now 
in  an  unfamiliar  atmosphere,  became  two  different 
factions  with  what  appeared  to  be  irreconcilable  view- 
points. The  oil  industry  on  the  one  hand,  newly  suc- 
cessful and  legally  justified,  had  plans  only  for  more 
extensive  operations;  the  trapping  and  seafood  indus- 
try, by  virtue  of  habitation  for  generations,  were  ada- 
mant at  what  they  considered  mass  vandalism  by  inter- 
lopers. At  the  onset,  tempers  flared  on  both  sides. 
Claims  of  staggering  losses  sustained  by  trappers  and 
seafood  men  poured  into  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion which,  at  the  time,  had  little  recourse  to  act  at 
all  without  specific  legislation  .  .  .  the  oil  interests 
on  the  other  hand,  steadfastly  denied  any  malicious 
intent  and  again  asserted  their  legal  right  and  national 
duty  to  develop  their  potential  to  a  maximum  degree. 

Louisiana  had  long  been  a  leader  in  the  trapping 
and  seafood  industries  and  was  making  tremendous 
strides  toward  becoming  a  leader  in  oil  production, 
and  the  Department  of  Conservation  was  most  de- 
sirous of  resolving  the  differences  of  both  factions  to 
a  degree  of  joint  acceptance,  at  least.  Cooperation  of 
both  parties  was  necessary  and  the  Department  had 
the  monumental  task  of  effecting  this  by  first  evaluating 
the  charges.  The  damage  claims,  based  on  hysteria, 
of  the  trappers  and  fishermen  had  to  be  sorted  from 
the  more  tempered  and  accurate  ones,  and  the  mini- 
mum damage  of  dynamite  to  biological  processes  as 
claimed  by  the  oil  men  had  to  be  determined.  Various 
studies  were  made  over  the  years  with  the  result  that 
a  rather  conclusive  picture  was  obtained  of  the  effect 
of  oil  and  drilling  by-products  on  marine  life  .  .  .  par- 
ticularly the  oyster.  Nothing  can  give  oysters  an  oily 
taste  but  oil  itself,  and  on  this  point,  a  harvester's  claim 
has  always  been  irrefutable. 

How  underwater  marine  life  such  as  the  oyster  could 
be  contaminated  by  an  oil  slick  floating  on  the  surface 
was  a  momentary  problem,  but  systematic   research 


gradually  made  the  process  quite  clear.  Heretofore  the 
silt  had  only  been  roiled  up  by  wind  and/or  low  tide, 
but  with  the  influx  of  ever-increasing  numbers  of  boats 
and  barges  the  oyster  bottoms  became  more  and  more 
disturbed.  This  in  itself  was  not  so  disastrous  but  when 
the  silt  particles  were  forced  to  the  surface  by  dis- 
turbances and  had  absorbed  an  oily  coat,  they  inad- 
vertently became  a  pollution  carrier.  By  this  method 
the  silt,  on  resettling,  contaminated  beds  to  whatever 
extent  the  area  was  covered  by  slick.  This  condition  is 
easily  alleviated  today  by  catch  pans,  sump  tanks,  and 
other  good  housekeeping  methods. 

Not  so  conclusive,  however,  were  the  accusations 
and  claims  of  damages  left  in  the  path  of  seismic  crews 
whose  work  is  based  on  shock  waves  from  dynamite 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 


"All  drilling  barges,  whether  for  workover  or  drilling  new  wells 
shall  be  equipped  with  a  device  at  the  open  end  or  ends  of  key- 
ways  to  prevent  oil  or  oil  fluids  from  escaping  therefrom."  Im- 
properly inslalled,  the  above  baffle  was  allowing  oil  from  the 
keyway  to  escape  around    one  end    into  the  open   water. 


Seasonin 

ON  THE  HOOF 


Mary  Land* 

Being  born  and  reared  in  plantation  country 
the  staple  food  on  my  father's  table  was  wild 
fowl,  game  and  freshwater  fish.  Almost  every 
day  one  of  our  "darkies"  knocked  on  the  veranda 
porch  saying,  "Jedge,  I  brung  yousealls  some  vittles 
from  de  field".  More  than  likely  the  burlap  sack 
would  hold  a  'possum  or  'coon.  These  gamy  gifts  were 
considered  payment  for  the  free  legal  services  my 
father  generously  gave  to  our  colored  "hands".  The 
more  fancy  fare  of  venison,  turkey  and  waterfowl 
was  usually  the  yield  from  my  father's  own  bag. 

For  many  years  I  could  hardly  tolerate  domestic 
meat  or  fowl,  and  still  these  "sto  bot"  items  seem  to 
have  an  enemic  flavor  to  me.  We  not  only  lived  off 

*  Mar  ii  Linn)  a  farmer  writer  with  Hie  Education  and  Publicity  divi- 
sion   of  the    Wild    TAfe    and    fisheries    commission,    is    the    author    of 

■■Louisiana  Cookery"  and  has  recently  completed  a  cool;  book   ox  Mr.n- 
an  Kitchen",  after  two  years  of  studu  in  that  country, 
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of  the  land,  but  we  considered  our  wildlife  harvest 
superior  to  others  as  ours  was  "seasoned  on  the 
hoof".  The  theory  my  father  advanced  and  practiced 
was  that  wild  game  and  fowl  must  be  fed  a  balanced 
diet  of  forest  nutriment  to  sweeten  and  tenderize  its 
flesh.  He  maintained  that  certain  nuts,  fruit  berries 
and  foliage  imparted  a  special  flavor  to  wildlife.  Each 
year  a  program  of  crop  rotation  was  planned  for  the 
benefit  of  our  feathered  and  furred  tenants.  I  often 
thought  he  cared  more  about  their  welfare  than  my 
own  for  my  father  loved  the  land  and  its  wild  resi- 
dents. 

The  term  "clean  farming"  was  not  in  common  use 
in  those  days,  but  it  would  not  have  applied  to  our 
acres  anyway.  Our  fences  were  covered  with  wildrose 
and  blackberry  bushes  to  provide  food  and  shelter 
for  small  game  and  fowl.  Even  the  ornamental  plant- 
ing in  our  yard  included  acacia  trees  so  the  seed 
would  be  available  for  quail  and  doves,  and  sun- 
flower and  Jerusalem  artichoke  plants  for  their  seed 
value  to  game  birds.  Persimmon  trees  bordered  the 
driveway  as  a  special  entree  for  both  game  and  fowl. 
Our  tangled  and  unkept  grape  arbor  was  a  favorite 
dining  place  for  upland  birds  and  small  game,  and 
we  were  never  allowed  to  pull  weeds,  herbs  or  grasses 
as  they  were  considered  an  epicurean  treat  for  ground 
and  air  dwellers. 

Father  believed  that  the  economic  and  nutritional 
problems  of  wildlife  were  similar  to  those  of  man.  .  .and 
more  serious  as  few  are  storers  of  food.  Therefore, 
his  tenants  must  not  have  deficiencies  of  minerals, 
vitamins,  proteins  or  carbohydrates,  and  they  must 
have  suitable  housing  facilities  in  our  woods  and  mead- 
ows. Part  of  my  wildlife  home  economics  taught  me 
that  nuts  and  seeds  provided  needed  protein  for  en- 
ergy and  heat;  that  foliage  and  roots  supplied  carbo- 
hydrates, and  that  fruits  and  berries  were  rich  in 
vitamins. 

Our  planting  program  for  these  browsers  and  peck- 
ers was  separated  into  three  divisions  ...  the  wild  ter- 
restrial and  aquatic  flora,  and  the  domestic  trees, 
vines,  shrubs  and  grain  crops.  The  woodsy  flora  con- 
sisted of  trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  and  forest  mast. 
Prominent  in  this  browse  were  native  nut  and  fruit 
trees.  For  our  web-toed  transient  lodgers  we  kept  a 
pond  menu  of  cattails  (for  the  seeds  and  roots),  eel- 
grass  (for  the  stems  and  leaves),  chufa  (for  the  roots 
and  seeds),  bulrushes  (for  the  seeds  and  roots),  and 
other  marsh  delicacies.  The  domestic  "specialties  de 
le  maison"  were  grains,  sorghum,  legumes,  soybeans, 
cowpeas,  melons,  berries  and  fruits.  These  culinary 
whimsies  must  also  be  planted  so  that  there  would  be 
a  perfect  bill  of  fare  for  Spring,  Summer,  Fall  and 
Winter.  If  a  bear  was  not  fat  the  end  of  winter,  it 
was  a  case  of  disgraceful  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
plantation  owner,  but  this  never  happened  to  us. 

Our  botanical  menu  was  planned  to  please  large 
game,  small  game,  upland  fowl,  and  lowland  fowl.  As 
the  black  bear  and  the  white-tailed  Virginia  deer  were 
our  only  large  residents,  we  served  them  with  choice 
foliage  .  .  .  fruit  trees,  willow  bark  and  leaves, 
acorns  and  other  nuts,  tender  shrubs  and  twigs,  wood 
plants,  pine  seeds,  herbs,  meadow  grasses  and  a  des- 
sert of  wild  honey  for  Mr.  Bruin.  The  staple  diet  for 
opossums  and  raccoons  was  corn,  acorns,  fruits  (es- 
pecially persimmons),  and  berries.  Squirrels  and  rab- 


bits usually  nibbled  on  the  herbage  of  grasses  and 
other  low  plants.  All  these  small  game  relished  seeds, 
berries,  elm  leaves,  willow  bark  and  foliage.  Tupelo 
gum  balls  and  cypress  balls.  The  porcupine  was  the 
connoisseur  of  barks. 

Our  piney  woods  restaurant  also  served  tempting 
food  to  upland  fowl.  Pine  and  other  tree  seeds  were  a 
dietary  must  but  violet  seeds  were  sought  by  bird 
gourmets.  All  of  the  grain  crops  were  well  liked,  as 
well  as  berries,  legumes,  fruits,  pokeweed  berries, 
shrub  and  tree  buds,  and  many  other  kinds  of  foilage. 
Besides  our  quail  and  dove  clientele,  we  had  turkey 
flocks.  Their  gastronomic  lust  seemed  to  be  for  violet 
roots  and  pin  oak  acorns,  but  they  would  exist  on  ple- 
bian  fare  of  seeds,  leaves,  fruits,  buds  and  nuts. 

As  the  aquatic  fowl  .  .  .  geese  and  ducks  .  .  .  were 
nearly  all  vegetarians,  they  seemed  contented  with  a 
simple  menu  of  marsh  grasses  and  grain  crops. 

Today,  in  America,  the  banquet  table  for  the  wild- 
life has  changed  drastically.  The  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion has  limited  our  wilderness  acres  causing  the  diet 
habits  of  wildlife  to  change  from  wild  foods  to  farm 
products.  Today,  more  than  ever  before,  we  need  na- 
tive planting  to  protect  and  nourish  our  wildlings. 
With  the  decrease  of  top  soil,  the  taste  and  texture  of 
wild  meat  has  changed,  as  geologic  conditions  have  a 
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definite  effect  on  the  nutritional  value  of  any  food  .  .  . 
including  those  "on  foot".  In  certain  sections  of  our 
country  the  rich  acres  of  top  soil  are  gone;  in  other 
areas  vitamins  and  minerals  have  been  restored  to  soil 
which  grows  succulent  grasses  and  on  which  cattle 
and  wildlife  graze. 

These  cover  crops  supply  beneficial  food  substances 
that  improve  the  natural  quality  of  wild  and  domes- 
tic meat.  The  flavor  and  quality  of  fish  and  Crustacea 
is  influenced,  too,  by  diet  and  the  habitat  in  which  it 
lives.  The  basic  fact  remains  that  rich  soil  means 
superior  meat,  and  clear,  fresh  waters  mean  firm, 
delicious  fish. 


BECS  ON  THE  BAYOU 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

during  twilight  hours.  Many  are  killed  by  striking 
power  lines.  Without  a  doubt  intensive  development 
has  reduced  the  woodcock  population. 

Woodcock  migrate  northward  early,  sometimes 
reaching  Maine  the  first  week  in  March  when  the 
temperature  may  drop  below  zero  or  when  a  deep 
snow  may  fall.  Under  such  conditions  early  nests  are 
destroyed  and  some  adult  mortality  occurs.  There  are 
several  records  of  severe  winter  storms  in  the  eastern 
United  States  that  have  decimated  the  woodcock  pop- 
ulation. Periodic  freezes  occur  in  Louisiana  which  force 
woodcock  into  a  restricted  zone  just  above  the  marsh. 
Such  a  freeze  of  approximately  9  days  duration  oc- 
curred in  Louisiana  in  late  January  in  1940  killing 
many  woodcock,  snipe,  doves,  and  song  birds.  Census 
figures  on  the  breeding  grounds  the  following  spring 
revealed  a  40-percent  drop  in  the  continental  wood- 
cock population.  Another  ice  and  snow  storm  in  early 
February  1951  caused  woodcock  to  shift  to  the  south- 
ern tier  of  parishes.  However,  the  freezing  temperatures 
persisted  for  only  four  days.  Although  many  small 
song  birds  perished,  only  a  few  dead  woodcock  were 
reported.  Following  the  storm,  85  woodcock  that 
were  weighed  suffered  a  weight  loss  of  approximately 
15  percent.  Had  the  low  temperatures  prevailed  a  few 
more  days,  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  many  wood- 
cock would  have  starved  and  frozen.  Other  storms 
have  plagued  the  woodcock  population  and  future 
ones  will  continue  to  do  the  same. 

Woodcock  are  attacked  by  the  common  predators 
of  birds  and  are  subject  to  parasites  and  diseases.  The 
relationships  of  these  decimating  factors  to  woodcock 
are  very  difficult  to  establish,  but  they  are  not  be- 
lieved to  be  serious. 

Another  possible  cause  of  the  declining  population 
may  be  the  result  of  the  widespread  use  of  powerful 
chemicals  in  insect  control.  Huge  acreages  on  the 
northern  breeding  grounds  have  been  sprayed  aerially 
with  D.D.T.  It  is  known  that  this  chemical  is  ac- 
cumulated in  the  tissues  of  earthworms  in  such  quan- 
tities that  10  to  12  earthworms  from  areas  treated 
for  Dutch  elm  disease  will  kill  a  robin.  Earthworms 
make  up  about  70  percent  of  the  woodcock's  diet. 
No  one  knows  what  happens  to  the  woodcock  in 
these  areas.  Similarly  no  one  knows  what  will  happen 
to  woodcock  when  they  feed  in  areas  that  have  been 
treated  with  heptachlor  or  dieldrin  for  fire  ant  control 
in  the  southeastern  states.  Some  pesticides  which  are 


accumulated  in  game  birds  affect  their  reproductive 
capacity  and  result  in  the  production  of  a  few  young. 

Is  the  woodcock  doomed?  No,  not  soon,  but  per- 
haps eventually.  Despite  the  odds  against  woodcock 
there  are  some  factors  favoring  their  survival.  To  com- 
pensate for  the  low  productivity  of  about  two  young 
per  pair,  woodcock  may  have  a  longer  life  span  than 
other  comparable  birds.  One  band  was  returned  after 
eight  years  while  others  were  recovered  four  and  five 
years  after  banding.  The  larger  but  closely  related 
European  woodcock  sometimes  lives   10  to   12  years. 

Woodcock  which  inhabit  dense  swampy  areas  are 
not  only  difficult  to  locate  but  equally  difficult  to 
shoot.  Little  hunting  is  done  in  hardwood  swamps; 
therefore  woodcock  are  not  disturbed  there.  If  a  hunter 
should  bag  his  limit  and  return  to  the  same  area  the 
following  day,  he  usually  finds  that  the  remaining 
birds  have  moved.  As  hunting  success  becomes  poor, 
fewer  hunters  go  afield  with  a  consequent  drop  in 
the  kill. 

Much  of  the  poorer  farmland  of  eastern  United 
States  has  been  reforested.  Because  of  the  economic 
importance  of  timber,  many  acres  of  land  will  always 
support  forests.  Therefore,  there  will  always  be  many 
acres  of  woodcock  habitat.  Don't  worry,  woodcock  will 
still  be  here  when  your  great,  great  grandchildren  go 
hunting! 


Unlike  other  mammals,  when  bats  are  at  rest,  their 
body  temperature  quickly  drops  to  that  of  the  air 
around  them.  As  a  result  their  energy  requirements  are 
much  reduced. 


RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  POLLUTION 
CONTROL 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 
blasts.  Explosives  naturally  create  an  awesome  picture 
in  the  mind  and  the  seafood  men  visualized  their  life- 
time efforts  completely  destroyed.  Testimony  in  this 
case  was  inconclusive  and  intangible.  There  was  only 
one  method  to  determine  the  effect  of  explosives  on 
marine  life  ...  set  off  a  tremendous  charge  com- 
pletely out  of  proportion  to  that  then  in  use  and  note 
the  effect  on  specimens  placed  at  various  intervals. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  the  December, 
1944  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST:  "Firing  off 
a  heavy  dynamite  charge  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with- 
out technical,  experimental  procedures  means  exactly 
nothing.  Dead  fish  float.  Dead  shrimp  sink.  It  might 
be  quite  possible  to  kill  every  shrimp  for  miles  around 
and  know  nothing  about  it  ...  it  becomes  necessary 
to  plan  and  execute  critical  biological  experiments  .  .  . 
fish  .  .  .  shrimp  .  .  .  croakers,  and  oysters  ...  be  held 
under  observation  in  carefully  constructed  cages,  ar- 
ranged at  spaced  intervals  over  the  shot  area  (intervals 
were  50  ft.,  100  ft.,  150  ft.,  200  ft.,  300  ft.,  400  ft.) 
examined  immediately  before  and  immediately  after 
the  explosion,  and  examined  subsequently  at  two  in- 
tervals, 24  and  48  hours  after  the  shot  .  .  .  results  of 
these  experiments  may  be  summarized  briefly.  They 
were  surprising  ...  the  definite  experiments  included 
one  200-pound  shot  and  two  800-pound  shots,  each 
of  which  used  separate  series  of  cages  containing  com- 
pletely different  sets  of  experimental  shrimp,  fish,  and 
oysters  ...  the  800-pound  dynamite  charges  failed 
to  injure  in  any  way  shrimp  exposed  to  this  shot  at  the 
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John  Zaninovich  and  "Capt.  John"  Vesich  inspect  an  oyster  ...  a 
product  of  the  industry  to  which  they  have  been  devoted  for 
57  years  and  40  years,  respectively.  They  recall  the  "old  days" 
when  they  could  harvest  100  sacks  in  the  morning  and  shoot 
ducks  in  the  afternoon.  Now  it  takes  them  almost  a  week  to  get 
100  sacks.  However,  current  prices  are  a  far  cry  from  the  "old 
days"  rate  of  450  a  sack  at  the  camp  dock.  "Capt.  John"  has 
been  at  his  present  camp  for  twenty-seven  years  .  .  .  two  years 
longer  than  his  neighbor  Kuzma  Tesvich.  Both  camps  have  all 
modern  conveniences  and  are  equipped  much  more  elaborately  than 
the  average  city  home. 

distance  of  only  50  feet.  Furthermore,  these  shrimp 
still  remained  normal  six  days  after  the  explosion.  Yet 
the  shock  shook  an  oyster  lugger  ten  miles  away  .  .  . 
the  fish  (croakers)  were  evidently  unharmed  at  a 
distance  of  200  feet  and  in  one  instance  two  croakers 
survived  at  a  distance  of  150  feet.  All  croakers  nearer 
than  150  feet  were  killed  ...  no  differential  mortality 
could  be  found  among  the  oysters  but  for  various 
biological  reasons  the  senior  author  considers  that 
more  experimental  work  is  necessary  before  a  definite 
decision  can  be  reached.  Accordingly,  it  was  decided 
to  permit  no  use  of  heavier  than  50-pound  charges 
in  any  area  where  it  was  conceivable  that  the  shock 
waves  might  affect  oyster  beds  .  .  .  astonishing  indeed, 
to  the  layman,  is  the  conclusion  that  as  far  as  shrimp 
and  fish  are  concerned  the  800-pound  charge,  although 
sixteen  times  as  great,  produces  at  a  radial  distance 
of  200  feet,  biological  effects  that,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, are  similar  to  those  produced  by  a  30-pound 
charge  .  .  .  this  seeming  paradox  is  in  .  .  .  accord  with 
fundamental  .  .  .  theory  .  .  .  concentrated  release 
of  energy  .  .  .  occurs  in  the  explosion  of  a  dynamite 
charge  is  chiefly  absorbed  in  friction  among  the  water 
molecules  .  .  .  declines  with  amazing  speed  as  the 
shock  wave  travels  outward  .  .  ." 

By  these  experiments,  technical  data  replaced  emo- 
tional and  administrative  attitudes  and  the  stage  was 
set  for  a  positive  approach  to  enact  legislation  to 
govern  seismic  exploration  in  the  State.  The  current 
regulations  are  a  far  cry  from  the  compromise  worked 
out  in  1941  between  the  oil  industry  and  representatives 
of  the  trappers  and  fishermen.  Limited  as  it  was,  how- 
ever, this  early  agreement  was  a  step  forward  inas- 
much as  permits  were  required  to  conduct  seismic 
exploration,  thereby  identifying  the  working  area.  The 
Division  of  Oysters  and  Water  Bottoms  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  was  designated  as  the  agency 


to  enforce  the  limited  regulations  which,  for  the  most 
part,  was  to  assign  a  conservation  agent  to  each  crew 
working  in  a  vital  area. 

These  agents,  employed  directly  by  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  accountable  to  it  alone,  were  paid 
out  of  monies  allocated  by  the  oil  companies  for  this 
purpose.  Realizing  its  responsibility  and  the  terrific 
potential  damage  of  its  explorations  at  an  early  date, 
the  oil  industry  voluntarily  made  a  joint  compromise, 
i.e.,  to  supply  the  necessary  funds  if  the  Conservation 
Department  would  assign  qualified  personnel  to  super- 
vise the  work.  From  this  early  agreement,  when  agents 
were  only  assigned  to  vital  areas  ...  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  oyster  beds,  etc.,  there  has  evolved  a 
network  of  agents  who  cover  all  seismic  explosives 
operations  throughout  the  state,  still  on  the  basis  of  the 
original  contract  .  .  .  verbal  to  this  day.  The  only 
change  is  in  the  designation  of  "Seismic  Agent",  now 
employed  by  the  same  agency  under  the  title  of  Louisi- 
ana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission. 

From  this  almost  token  agreement  has  evolved  the 
more  complex  and  binding  regulations  of  the  present 
day  as  evidenced  by  the  following  excerpts  from  cur- 
rent regulations  governing  seismic  operations: 

'The  Director  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  com- 
mission will  designate  when,  where  and  how  such 
exploration  work  shall  be  conducted  .  .  .  supervision 
.  .  .  under  the  Division  of  Oysters  and  Water  Bottoms 
...  no  seismic  work  shall  be  conducted  in  any  wild- 
life refuge,  waterfowl  refuge,  game  preserve,  fish  pre- 
serve or  hatchery  or  oyster  seed  ground  reservation 
without  written  permission  .  .  .  each  seismic  crew 
will  always  be  accompanied  by  a  Seismic  Agent  .  .  . 
daily  reports  ...  a  fee  of  $480.00  per  month  will  be 
charged  geophysical  operators  to  be  used  to  pay  sal- 
ary, retirement  participation  fees,  and  expenses  of 
Seismic  Agents  assigned  to  crews  working  in  Louisiana 
.  .  .  the  Seismic  Agent  has  the  right  to  stop  any  .  .  . 
shooting,  if,  .  .  .  it  will  violate  the  .  .  .  rules  and  regula- 
tions .  .  .  the  Party  Chief  will  furnish  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  commission  supervisor  with  transportation 
facilities  to  enable  him  to  visit  the  working  area,  if 
requested  ...  no  seismic  agent  shall  have  the  right 
to  release  any  operator  from  the  obligations  imposed 
by  these  rules  and  regulations  .  .  .  operators  shall 
furnish  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  a 
surety  bond  with  a  surety  company  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  sum 
of  $25,000  when  using  more  than  one  seismic  crew 
in  the  field  and  $5,000  when  using  only  one  crew." 

Excerpts  from  the  rules  governing  oil  field  waste 
as  amended  in  1953  specify  ".  .  .  oil  bearing  mixtures 
of  any  kind  shall  be  gathered  and  destroyed  by  burn- 
ing or  otherwise  ...  on  all  pumping  wells,  over  water 
or  marsh,  there  shall  be  installed  an  adequate  im- 
pervious deck  or  other  device  with  catch  tank  installed 
around  the  wellhead  ...  all  drilling  barges  .  .  .  shall 
be  equipped  with  a  device  at  the  open  end  or  ends 
of  keyways  to  prevent  oil  or  oil  fluids  from  escaping 
therefrom  ...  no  salt  water  shall  be  discharged  from 
a  lease  until  all  oily  waste  has  been  completely  re- 
moved therefrom  ...  in  water,  swamp,  or  marsh 
areas  .  .  .  the  tank  battery  shall  be  equipped  with  an 
impervious  deck,  surrounded  with  a  steel  gutter  lead- 
ing to  a  sump,  where  the  oil  and  water  shall  be  trap- 
ped and  disposed." 

The  foregoing,  though  far  from  perfect,  is  an  equit- 
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NEW  COMMISSION  EKS 


W.  L.  Caldwell,  widely  known  financier,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Louisiana  Wild   Life  and    Fisheries  commission. 

Mr.  Caldwell  received  his  early  education  in  public  schools  of 
Claiborne  Parish,  attended  Louisiana  Polytechnical  Institute  and 
Louisiana  State  University,  then  entered  the  banking  business  in 
1911.  He  organized  and  founded  Avoyelles  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank  of  Bunkie,  Louisiana,  in  1932  and  served  as  President  until 
1957;  when  he  became  Chairman  of  the  Board.  In  1946,  he  or- 
ganized American  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Baton  Rouge,  Lou- 
isiana, and   has  been  Chairman  of  the  Board  since  that  date 


Alton  M.  Holden,  Baton  Rouge  contractor,  was  also  appointed 
to  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission.  Mr.  Holden 
is  a  dedicated  conservationist  and  an  ardent  yachtsman,  hunter 
and  fisherman.  He  entered  the  contracting  business  in  his  home 
town,  Baton  Rouge,  30  years  ago  and  formed  the  Louisiana 
Plumbing  and  Electric  Company  of  which  he  is  president.  In 
1946  he  organized  the  Baton  Rouge  Fabricators  and  is  part 
owner  of  that  organization  which  specializes  in  metal  fabrication. 
A  lifetime  resident  of  Baton  Rouge,  he  is  married  to  the  former 
Nellie   Bovard.  They   have  two  children. 


able  compromise  to  allow  all  natural  resources  of  the 
State  of  Louisana  to  be  developed  to  maximum  pro- 
duction. The  oil  industry  recognizes  its  responsibility 
and  were  it  for  policy  alone,  no  further  investigation 
of  infractions  would  be  necessary.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  continuous  isolated  instances  in  the  field  where 
the  personnel  does  not  share  this  view  or  doesn't  care 
to  take  the  trouble  to  comply.  Therefore,  routine  checks 
are  necessary. 

Assigned  agents,  of  course,  are  on  hand  during  all 
seismic  work  which  cuts  damage  to  marine  life  to  a 
practical  minimum,  but  the  far-flung  drilling  opera- 
tions, pumping  wells,  and  tank  batteries  became  so 
extensive  that  the  one  boat  conducting  these  checks 
could  not  do  justice  to  the  task.  In  view  of  this,  and 
to  insure  adequate  pollution  control,  the  Oysters  and 
Water  Bottoms  division  is  purchasing  another  boat 
which  will  be  assigned  to  this  field  patrol  work.  Planes 
of  the  Aviation  Section  can  spot  oil  slicks,  of  course, 
but  to  the  agent  in  the  patrol  boat  goes  the  job  of 
spotting  an  infraction  before  it  gets  to  the  pollution 
stage.  The  Commission's  attitude  is  one  of  preven- 
tion rather  than  punishment  and,  were  it  not  for  a 
careless  drill  foreman  here  and  a  lackadasical  produc- 
tion superintendent  there,  the  minimum  possible  dam- 
age to  the  biologic  processes  would  be  effected. 

However,  regardless  of  the  care  and  observance  of 
waste  control  regulations  in  the  field,  the  canaling, 
dredging,  and  physical  changes  attendant  to  mineral 
production  and  pipeline  construction  is  changing  the 


basic  ecology  of  the  Louisiana  coastal  area.  Such 
ecological  changes  are  many  and  varied,  some  of 
which  include  changes  in  current  direction  and  ve- 
locity, increased  salinities,  direct  and  indirect  silting, 
and,  in  some  cases,  actual  physical  blockage  of  oyster 
producing  areas  to  boat  traffic  and  food-carrying  water 
currents.  Whether  or  not  these  ecological  changes  will 
become  stabilized  to  the  extent  that  oyster  and  fur 
production  will  eventually  be  free  of  rapid  and  dam- 
aging changes  is  an  unanswered  question  at  this  time. 
Certainly  a  stable  ecology  cannot  be  expected  so  long 
as  the  mineral  industry  is  expanding. 

Progress  has  a  time-honored  method  of  exacting 
sacrifices  for  its  privileges.  The  national  economy  is 
dependent  to  a  very  great  extent  on  its  oil  reserves; 
the  State  of  Louisiana  derives  millions  annually  from 
the  production  revenues  of  its  number  one  industry ; 
the  individual  participates  in  a  society  with  a  stand- 
ard of  living  unequalled  anywhere  in  the  world.  In 
return,  much  of  the  trapping  and  seafood  industry  has 
been  placed  on  the  sacrificial  altar.  The  heretofore 
productive  marshes  and  coastline  will  not  support  as 
many  inhabitants  as  before  nor  do  they  offer  up  the 
bountiful  harvest  of  prime  pelts  and  seafood  as  before. 

Individually,  we  may  have  to  pay  a  bit  more  for 
our  dozen  on  the  half  shell  or  for  a  fur  stole  for  the 
missus,  but  it  may  be  considered  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance that  we  live  in  an  economy  which  permits  such 
expenditures.  At  any  rate,  the  problem  is  a  biological 
one  and  it  may  well  be  advisable  to  look  to  the 
biologist  for  a  better  mousetrap. 
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YOU  SHOULD  JOIN  THE  FEDERATION.  .  .  . 

Because  at  your  club  meetings,  district  meetings, 
conventions  and  activities  YOU'LL  HAVE  FUN  as- 
sociating with  fine  people,  from  every  walk  of  life, 
who  are  working  together  to  increase  our  game  and 
fish  populations. 

Because  YOU'VE  GOT  TO  KNOW  MORE,  DO 
MORE,  spend  more  to  preserve  and  increase  your 
hunting  and  fishing  possibilities. 

Because  YOU  SHOULD  JOIN  OTHERS  interested 
in  planting  the  seed  you  expect  to  harvest. 

Because  many  of  the  PROJECTS  of  your  club  and 
the  Federation  which  YOU  WILL  HELP  PLAN  and 
CARRY  OUT  will  help  aid  nature  to  increase  the 
supply  of  fish  and  game. 

Because  membership  in  your  club  and  the  Federa- 
tion GIVES  YOU  A  VOICE  in  framing  new,  con- 
structive laws  and  policies  that  will  determine  the 
future  of  your  outdoor  recreation. 

Because  individuals  and  organizations  working  in- 
dependently cannot  achieve  good  conservation.  ONLY 
a  strong  statewide  FEDERATION  of  all  the  local 
organizations  CAN   GAIN   YOUR  OBJECTIVES. 

The  work  to  be   done   is   endless — we   need  your 
help.  More  important  .  .  .  You  need  our  help! 
MEMBERSHIP  GOAL  FOR  1959.  .   . 

The  membership  goal  of  our  Federation  has  been 
set  for  1959.  In  that  year  we  are  going  all  out  to 
attain  a  membership  of  21,590.  This  figure  was  de- 
termined after  careful  study  of  the  records  of  our 
organization  and  the  other  47  affiliates  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation.  Attainment  of  the  21,590 
members  will  rank  Louisiana  in  the  top  bracket. 
HOW  YOU  CAN  JOIN 

Contact  an  officer  of  your  local  Sportsmen's  Club. 
It  may  be  called  a  gun  and  rod  club,  wildlife  associa- 
tion or  conservation  league. 

The  cost?  Very  minor.  Each  club  sets  its  own  dues 
varying  from  $1  to  $3  per  year.  Sixty  cents  of  your 
local  dues  goes  to  the  Federation.  The  cost  of  your 
membership  is  small  in  comparision  to  any  part  of 
your  outdoor  equipment. 

If  there  is  no  club  in  your  town — then  organize  one. 
Write  the  Federation  office  for  information  or  assis- 
tance, free  of  obligation;  La.  Wildlife  Federation, 
Inc.,  Box  8488,  L.S1J.  Station,  Baton  Rouge.  If  you 


do  not  have  the  facility  to  belong  to  one  of  our  local 
clubs  you  may  join  the  Federation  direct.  Such  dues 
are  fixed  at  $2.00  per  year. 
CONTACT  THE  CLUB  IN  YOUR  AREA.   .   . 

The  following  is  a  list  of  our  member  clubs.  Also 
listed  is  the  club  Secretary: 

Ama  Hunting  And  Fishing  Club — T.  J.  Friloux, 
Luling;  East  Ascension  Sportsman  League — Ralph 
Kling,  Sr.,  Box  337,  Gonzales;  Assumption  Sportsmen 
League — Crawford  H.  Percle,  Napoleonville;  Baton 
Rouge  Sportsmen's  League — Col.  William  C.  Horns- 
ey,  524  Marilyn  Dr.,  Baton  Rouge;  Bernice  Wildlife 
Association — Clyde  Bailiff,  P.  O.  Box  553,  Bernice; 
Bonnet  Carre'  Rod  And  Gun  Club — Walter  N.  Day, 
3  Shell  Village,  Norco;  Caddo  Wildlife  Federation, 
Inc.— D.  P.  McAlister,  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  1043,  Shreve- 
port;  North  Caddo  Hunting  And  Fishing  Club — John 
D.  Briggs,  Jr.,  Box  383,  Vivan;  Calcasieu  Rod  And 
Gun  Club— James  H.  Langley,  409  W.  Claude  St., 
Lake  Charles;  North  Calcasieu  Hunting  And  Fish- 
ing Club — J.  E.  Johnson,  309  Coffee  St.,  De  Quincy; 
Caldwell  Parish  Fish  And  Game  Association — Arvil 
Gunn,  Columbia,  Concordia  Wildlife  Federation 
Inc. — E.  E.  Wallace,  Ferriday;  Crowley  Sportsmen's 
Club — William  J.  Cleveland,  P.  O.  Box  243,  Crowley. 

De  Soto  Parish  Wild  Life  Association — Mrs.  Helen 
F.  Norwood,  Rt.  4,  Mansfield;  Drake  Wildlife  Club- 
Edward  J.  Vice,  Vinton;  Destrehan  Rod  And  Gun 
Club — Herman  Faucheaux,  Box  194,  Destrehan;  Fe- 
liciana Sportsman's  League — John  Shipes,  St.  Fran- 
cis ville;  Franklin  Wildlife  Unit — Robert  Lowe, 
Winnsboro ;  Iberia  Rod  And  Gun  Club — Daniel  Bo- 
din,  1716  Weeks,  New  Iberia;  Jackson  Parish  Sports- 
men's Club — Tommy  Bryan,  Jonesboro;  Jeff  Davis 
Rod  And  Gun  Club — Ernest  Guidry,  603  2nd  St., 
Jennings;  Jefferson  Rod  And  Gun  Club — Stanley  W. 
Conrad,  713  Resor  Ave.,  Harahan;  Lafayette 
Sportsmen's  League — Allen  Daulphin,  103  Graham 
Rd.,  Lafayette;  Lake  Bistineau  Sportsmen's  Associ- 
ation— Jack  Richardson,  P.  O.  Box  5383,  Bossier 
City;  Lafourche  Sportsmen  Club,  Inc. — Elbert  Gaudet, 
202  E.  8th  St.,  Thibodaux;  Logansport  Deer  &  Wild 
Life  Protective  Association — J.  A.  H.  Slawson,  P.  O. 
Box  83,  Mansfield. 

Lincoln  Parish  Wildlife  Federation,  Inc. — Riley  J. 
Wilson,    Jr.,    Glendale    St.,    Ruston,    Macon    Ridge 
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Wildlife  United— J.  B.  Terry,  117  S.  1st  St.,  Delhi; 
The  Marsh  Duck  Club — H.  D.  Hoffmann,  Good  Hope; 
Marrero  Rod  And  Gun  Club — Louis  A.  Rodriguez, 
1280  Ave.  "F",  Marrero;  Morehouse  Chapter  of  the 
L.W.F. — Alan  Andrews,  Bastrop;  Natchitoches  Par- 
ish Wildlife  Association — William  A.  Ackel,  122 
Jefferson,  Natchitoches,  New  Orleans  Sportsmen's 
League — Clinton  Bridgeman,  P.  O.  Box  1133,  New 
Orleans;  Ouachita  Unit  of  the  L.W.F. — Lloyd  A. 
Voorhees,  Jr.,  100  Rochelle  Ave.,  Monroe;  Pelican 
Rod  And  Gun  Club — Bob  Ryland,  Box  174,  Luling; 
Pointe  Coupee  Sportsman  League — Mrs.  Nathan  L. 
Carriere,  Lottie;  Raceland  Sportsmen's  Club — Clay- 
ton Folse,  P.  O.  Box  364,  Raceland ;  Rapides  Parish 
Wildlife  Association — Burk  Rachal,  410  Harold  Glen, 
Alexandria;  Slidell  Sportsmen's  Club — Frost  Flem- 
ing, 127  Cleveland  Ave.,  Slidell;  South  La.  Deer  Hun- 
ters Association — Charles  Cure,  1109  Compromise  St., 
Kenner;  St.  John  Hunting  Club — F.  J.  Aycock,  Box 
35,  La  Place. 

St.  Rose  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club — Lionel  Du- 
treix,  Jr.,  St.  Rose;  St.  Landry  Sportsmen's  League — 
Mrs.  Donald  Harmon,  542  Natchez  Blvd.,  Opelousas; 
Terrebonne  Sportsmen's  League — Nolan  Michel, 
129  Levron  St.,  Houma;  Union  Parish  Sportsmen's 
Game  Association — Armand  F.  Rabun,  Farmerville; 
Washington  Parish  Conservation  League — R.  E.  Ford, 
449  Columbia  St.,  Bogalusa;  Webster  Parish  Wild- 
life Association — Robert  E.  Goodwill,  716  Claibourne, 
Minden;  North  Webster  Par.  Wildlife  Association — 
T.  L.  Baker,  204  7th  St.  S.  E.,  Springhill;  Welsh 
Rod  And  Gun  Club— A.  L.  "Teppy"  Daboval,  Welsh; 
West  Carroll  Sportsman  Club — W.  S.  Byargeon,  Box 
1,  Oak  Grove;  White  Castle  Hunting  Club — Allen 
Hymel,  White  Castle;  Winn  Parish  Sportsmen's 
Club— Art  Whitehurst,  Box  582,  Winnfield. 

If  you  are  interested  in  archery,  especially  hunting 
with  bow  and  arrow  contact  the  local  club  in  the 
Louisiana  Field  Archery  Association.  The  clubs  and 
their  president  are: 

Alexandria  Archery  Club — Stanley  Van  Natta,  8 
Tennessee  Ave.,  Alexandria;  Bossier  Bow  Hunters — 
836  Kingshighway,  Shreveport;  Calcasieu  Bowmen — 
Charles  O.  Green,  324  Washington  St.,  Lake  Charles; 
Jennings  Archery  Club — Jim  Chance,  P.  O.  Box  1051, 
Jennings;  New  Orleans  Archery  Association — Doug- 
las Ory,  4915  Mandeville  St.,  New  Orleans;  Red  River 
Bowmen — Cecil  McCloskey,  6120  Southern  Ave., 
Shreveport. 

If  you  desire  assistance  in  organizing  an  archery 
club  in  your  community,  contact  the  President  of  the 
New  Orleans  Archery  Association  or  the  Federation 
office,  Box  8488,  L.S.U.  Station,  Baton  Rouge.  This 
is  another  of  the  many  services  of  the  Federation, 
free  of  obligation. 

EIGHTH  ANNUAL  FORESTRY  SYMPOSIUM  IN 
LOUISIANA 

Subject  of  the  eighth  annual  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity Forestry  Symposium  that  will  be  held  on  the 
L.S.U.  campus  April  9-10,  will  be  "Southern  Forest 
Soils."  The  meeting  is  expected  to  attract  about  400 
persons.  Full  information  can  be  obtained  from  Dr. 
Paul  Burns,  LSU  School  of  Forestry,  Baton  Rouge. 
20th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  SET 

The  20th  annual  convention  of  the  Federation  will 
be  held  on  February  20,  21  and  22,  1959  in  the  Capitol 


House,  Baton  Rouge.  Originally  scheduled  on  the 
same  dates  in  Lafayette  the  site  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing was  moved  to  Baton  Rouge  in  order  to  get  proper 
hotel  accommodations. 

A  most  attractive  program  is  being  arranged  to 
celebrate  the  20th  birthday  of  the  organized  sports- 
men. All  of  the  past  Presidents  are  invited  to  the 
meeting,  as  well  as  the  "founding  fathers"  who  did 
such  an  outstanding  job  of  laying  the  proper  ground- 
work for  our  effective  organization. 

Many  outstanding  authorities  in  the  field  of  wild- 
life have  been  invited  to  attend  the  meeting  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  Scheduled  to  address  the  300 
plus  delegates  expected  to  attend  the  meeting  will  be 
representatives  of  the  Lousiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, the  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  and  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation. 

The  meeting  is  open  to  the  general  public.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  Federation  are  encouraged  to  attend.  Mem- 
ber clubs  or  associations  are  urged  to  send  as  many 
delegates  to  the  meeting  as  possible  so  that  the  club 
will  have  representation  at  the  various  committee 
meetings  which  may  be  held  simultaneously.  We  trust 
that  you  will  attend  the  20th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Federation  in  the  Capitol  House,  Baton  Rouge  start- 
ing on  Friday,  February  20,  1959. 

FIELD  DIRECTOR  OF  NATIONAL  TO  VISIT 
LOUISIANA 

By  the  time  you  read  this  Mr.  A.  B.  "Bud"  Jackson, 
Director  of  Field  Activities  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  will  have  paid  his  long  overdue  visit  to 
our  great  state.  Jackson,  affectionately  known  as 
"Bud"  to  thousands  of  outdoorsmen  from  coast  to 
coast  is  scheduled  to  address  various  clubs  in  the 
state-wide  Federation  of  sportsmen,  confer  with  Fed- 
eration leaders  concerning  proposed  national  legisla- 
tion, and  "sample"  the  hunting  and  fishing — and 
the  French  cooking  that  goes  with  a  trip  thru  South 
Louisiana.  He  will  also  confer  with  officials  of  the 
various  divisions  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission. 

"In  addition  Jackson  will  gather  information  con- 
cerning changes  in  habitat  of  portions  of  Louisiana 
for  a  proposed  report,"  said  Lloyd  F.  Abadie,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Louisiana  Federation. 

"Each  year,  the  Federation  endeavors  to  invite  to 
Louisiana  one  outstanding  person  to  gather  material 
from  first-hand  experience  on  wildlife  problems  or 
programs  in  the  state,"  Abadie  said. 

"Last  year  the  Federation  played  host  to  Mr.  Russ 
Lynch,  natural  resources  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wisconsin)  JOURNAL.  Lynch  gathered  material  on 
water  resources  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  and 
the  series  of  articles  was  featured  in  the  JOURNAL. 
The  series  produced  by  Lynch  as  a  result  of  his  visit 
which  lasted  three  weeks  was  widely  acclaimed.  The 
response  was  so  favorable  to  the  articles  that  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  plans  to  print  them  in 
leaflet  form  and  make  the  leaflets  available  for  wide 
distribution,"  said  Abadie. 

The  president  of  the  Louisiana  Federation  stated 
that  "the  purpose  of  having  'Bud'  come  to  Louisiana 
on  business  to  assist  us  would  give  us  a  viewpoint 
that  a  resident  familar  with  the  scene  might  over- 
look." 


Waterfowl  Hunting  on  the  Mississippi 
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